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Two Distinctive Introdactions to the 
Literature of the Short Story 


TEN MODERN MASTERS 
Second Edition 


ROBERT GORHAM DAVIS, Columbia University 


In his general introduction Mr. Davis states: “The purpose of this anthology 
is to enable the student to know authors as well as stories.” To this end he 
presents three short stories each by Anderson, Chekhov, Faulkner, James, Joyce, 
Lawrence, Mann, Mansfield, and O’Connor, and two longer stories by Conrad. 
The stories chosen are from characteristic periods of the writer's work, thus 
enabling the student to perceive in depth the typical manner and matter of 
ten modern masters. 


Two appendixes afford further opportunity for contrast and comparison: the 
first is historical, with representative stories by Poe, Hawthorne, Maupassant, 
Kipling, Kafka, and Hemingway; the second contains excerpts from the jour- 
nals, letters, and essays of each writer appearing in the book. $3.95 
ImporTANT Nore: The Instructor's Manual to accompany Ten Modern Masters 
is now available for users of the book. 


STORY AND STRUCTURE 
LAURENCE PERRINE, Southern Methodist University 


In this new introduction to the short story, Laurence Perrine, author of the 
successful Sound and Sense, presents 40 complete stories—some familiar, 
standard works, others not previously anthologized in a college text. Part One 
explores the forms and techniques of the short story in nine chapters: Escape 
and Interpretation; Plot; Character; Theme; Emotion and Humor; Symbol 
and Irony; Fantasy; Point of View; The Scale of Value. Within each chapter 
are illustrative stories by classic and modern writers, followed by questions 
that require the student to apply what he has learned to the specific selection. 
In Part Two there are eleven additional stories, presented without editorial 
comment. 

Thus, through a systematic analysis of elements and careful selection of mate- 
rial, Mr. Perrine gradually leads the student to an understanding of this par- 
ticular genre and prepares him to make informed, critical judgments about 
the art of fiction. Paperbound. $2.95 


Examination copies on request 
3 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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INQUIRY & EXPRESSION 


Harold Richard 
MARTIN OHMANN 


THE ART OF POETRY 
by Hugh KF‘: NNER 
PROSE READINGS: im- 


pressions & Ideas 
by William M. SALE, Jr. 


May we also remind you of the much liked collection of 12 Poets 
by Glenn Leggett ag pp., $1.95); and, for your science and 


wide range of excellent models in 


engineering 
A Science Reader by Lawrence V. Ryan (308 pp., $1.95) 


Coordinated with Inquiry & Expression (above), 
this text unfolds nuances of thought and com- 
munication that will be a strong stimulant to better 
writing. 204 pp., $2.00 


Fresh exercises and examples, and other revision 
extensive classroom 


May we also remind yeu of two most helpful teacht 

ching Dictiona 
Braddock (35¢) and A Spelling Guide 
Joh the useful series of Rinehart 


The University Self- 
nson, just added to 


and 
Writing 
THE LOGIC & RHETORIC 
OF EXPOSITION 
by Harold MARTIN 
EFFECTIVE WRITING 


Revised Ed 
by Robert i MOORE 


Workbooks. Send for our latest information on this and hee 
series of inexpensive teaching and study aids. 


inehart 


232 Madison Ave., New 


“I cannot imagine a better college reader than 
: Inquiry & Expression. . . . Here is a book that 
most brilliant students can enjoy and profit from 
: fully as much as their average classmates.” — : 
Pref. Richard Boserth, Univ. of Penna. 
(Free TEACHER’S MANUAL available) 
. 761 pp., $5.00 
Expertly devised questions and exercises on 200 ; 
poems (many by 20th century poets) lead the stu- 
dent to the perceptions and understanding he . 
needs not only to appreciate but especially to 
enjoy poetry. 857 pp., $2.50 
Both teachers and students have reacted with 
‘ enthusiastic approval to these  invigoratingly 
fresh and top quality essays. 367 pp., $1.90 ; 
new and further increase the effectiveness of this 
combined rhetoric and handbook, considered by 
many teachers “the most practically helpful to 
freshmen.” mn ve 
ng 
by 
from 
& Company, Inc. 


rut STOP. BY ADDITION SEND 
STOP WHOLE CAMPUS, 


ELEMENTS 
OF STYLE 


By WILLIAM STRUNK, JR. With Revisions, 
an Introduction, and a new Chapter on Writing 


By E. B. WHITE 


“It is a most charming little book, and bypasses the usual problem of lin- 
guistics and composition very simply, by just leaving it all out and con- 
centrating on the centers of writing technique and rhetoric....I can think 
of no better book for students of all levels to read through and keep by 
them as a writer’s bible...” —Francis Lee Utley, Chairman 
Department of English 

The Ohio State University 


“White’s contribution makes this the best thing of its kind I have ever 

n....I value this little book highly. I think it ought to be in the hands 
of every college English student in the country.” —Henry W. Clune 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


“,..a splendid trophy for all who are interested in reading and writing.... 
There is much to be learned in this book. There are forgotten lessons to 
be remembered.... Buy it, study it, enjoy it. It’s as timeless as a book can 
be in our age of volubility.” —The New York Times 


“Distinguished by brevity, clarity, and prickly good sense, it is, unlike 
most such manuals, a book as well as a tool.” —The New Yorker 


“To all...interested in lucid English, we can only say with Mr. White: 
Get the little book! Get the little book! Get the little book!...” 


—Library Journal 
THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE, the little book, 
IS NOW A NATIONAL BEST SELLER 
88 pages $1.00 paperbound 
$2.50 clothbound 


The Macmillan Company 60 AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 
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gre and : Anyth' that 
ing is ntially e, u verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the 
Styling of Please be- 


Edition) in all 
other respects. I rate footnotes in the 
text | when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripte: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. — 
longer than a dozen typewritten 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
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Street, Tilinois. Subscription 
rate $4. 7 per year. Single co copy 55 cents. 
P prepaid on all orders for the 
Uni R.. (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English bd 
check, money order, or bank draft. —_ 

lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, no Han the request for the 


College English is one of five ines 
eT by NCTE. The Council, founded 
1911, is the only organization "aueaned to 
English teaching from first to last le, 
and it has over 52,000 members and sub- 
scribers. In 1912 the Council pub- 
The on Journal, which started 
— edition 1928 ne into 
CE in 1938, EJ, ad to 
Dwight Burton, Florida State University, 
and Elementary English comes from John 
my a University of Illinois. A member- 
in the Council ($4.00) includes a sub- 
A to CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege 


For Contributors 


For Readers 


For Contributors and Readers 


buttals should exceed 
pages. Transmission of M : Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, we - English, 
Trinity College, 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling mantacrips. Oe delay 
is a matter of academic h 
— of manuscripts in one ee oe field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


missing number is made d the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage id 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Tilinois. Copyright, 1959, by te 
Council of Teachers of English. Printed in 
the U.S.A. 


of obtaining a second magazine for $2.00; 
and discounts on numerous books, records, 
literary maps, and the like. Closely allied 
to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the NCTE 
subsidiary, The Conference on College Com- 
getios and Communication. CCC is pub- 
ished quarterly, and subscriptions are $2.00. 
Writers of articles and notes in this field 
should consider sending them to Editor 
Francis E. Bowman, Duke University. 
The fifth NCTE ne is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited by 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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ber ied May the National Council 


SHORT FICTION: 
A Critical Collection 


assembled to provide the in- 
structor with a textbook of 
short fiction which covers the 
elements of good writing as 
well as 
tive short stories. 
Action, character, point of 
view, irony, and symbolism 
are discussed in separate in- 
and then applied 
two yses to suggest 
their range and modifications. 
Two groups of questions fol- 
low analyses: the first 
inquires further into the par- 
ticular element treated, the 
second introduces other con- 
siderations such as style, set- 
ting, atmosphere. 


coura 


PRENTICE-HALL 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE 


by Jupan Brenman, James Hart, and STANLEY 
Jounson, all of Portland State College 


This book offers eleven plays ranging in time of compo- 
sition from ancient Greece to today. A discerning intro- 
duction on reading drama is illustrated by The Des- 
perate Hours (the element of action), Everyman (the 
element of theme), Abe Lincoln in Illinois (the element 
of character), and The Wild Duck (the elements in 
balance). 

With these fundamentals in hand, the two major modes 
of drama are considered: comedy by The Time of Your 
Life, Caesar and Cleopatra, and Twelfth Night; drama 
by Oedipus Rex, Othello, Blood Wedding and Death of 
a Salesman. Introductory discussions accompany each 


velop his own critical ability. 
Published 1959 459 pp. 
Text price $9.05 Published 1958 


THEME 

and FORM: 
An Introduction 
to Literature 


Monroe C. BEAnRps- 
LEY, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Ropert 
University of Tennes- 
see, and H. 
LEGGETT, niversity 
of Washington 


play, and the tragic and comic visions and the balance 
of elements are thoroughly discussed. 


992 pp. Text price $4.95 


This highly successful and unique anthology emphasizes the 
fundamental unity underlying the various forms of literature: 
poetry, drama, fiction, and essay, by grouping them according 
to theme, and, within themes, according to type. 

This dual arrangement of the material has proven to be a stimu- 
lating and effective approach to the craft and substance of 
literature. Through reading the selections by theme, a sense of 
the unity and scope of literature, past and present, is acquired. 
Through the arrangement of selection by type within the theme, 
comparison can be made, story with story, essay with essay. To 
help develop an intelligent approach to reading, the authors 
provide sample analyses on reading the various literary forms. 
Published 1956 725 pp. Text price $6.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 902 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ 


by James R. Fraxes, Le- 
University and Isa- 
DORE TRASCHEN, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute | 
In addition, twenty stories, 
arranged according to their 
. degree of difficulty and pre- 
‘sented without analyses, en- 
the student to de- 


e “... ideal for undergraduates.”—D. R. HOWARD, The Ohio State Univ. 


CHAUCER’S POETRY: 
An Anthology for the Modern Reader 


Selected and edited by E. T. DONALDSON, Yale University 


THE CREATIVE READER 

An Anthology of Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 
by 8. W. STALLMAM, Univershy of ond 

R. E. WATTERS, University of British Columbia 


second-year college critical essays well chosen.” FRANCIS 
courses, this anthology is designed LEE : ‘aes The Ohio State Univer- 
=o develop the student’s knowl % . The 


Wruiam A. Owens, Columbia "Uni- 
versity. 923 pp. $6. 


PREFACE TO DRAMA 
An Introduction to Dramatic Literature and Theater Art 


CHARLES W. COOPER, Whittier College 


E students to view drama 
in its rela to common elements 
of human behavior, this popular 

k consciousness of 


. 733 pp. 


RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


; i 
aie, This book represents the full range § Creseide. The texts are newly col- 5 
torial viewpoint stress universal ceptive analyses of 
of the poetry. that I’ve run across .. . the 
The book udes the choice minor of scrupulous 
PP. 
and the ont $6.50 
¥3 LITERATURE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
oe Edited by LOUIS G. LOCKE, Madison College, Virginia; JOHN PENDY KIRBY, 
. Randolph-Macon Women's College; and M. E. PORTER, Indiana University | 
parte, I’ve seen on this sub matter.” 
to Faaliner K. G. wae. of 
is anthology designed for necticut. “Without any question thi 
basic literature or humanities course. is the most comprehensive anthol- 
Well-illustrated introductions pro- ogy, on the literature of western 
ves Sot ization that I have discovered.” 
correlate the selections the Cuaries H. HemmsarH, Trinity Uni- 
; development of the other arts. All versity. Volume I: 72 ills.; 839 pp. - 
ity. “Certainly the finest $6.75 
pi ability to read and think inde- L. GALLIGAN, DePauw pukeereliy. 
“The selections are excellent. I li 
eer entire ort novel, 5 full-length the addition of comment from critics 
es plays, over 50 and more than and writers on the various works... .” : 
; are fresh, the drama basic, and the Sy 
followed by pertinent criticism. ? 
“Well within the student's under- 
standing. . . : The headnotes are 
sis of content. Covering a. variety - tiseriminating and to point. 
preceded by introductory notes and odist University $5.00 ? 
| | 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult dictionary 


WEBSTER’S ~ THAN VOCABULARY 
ICTI AR a ILLUSTRA 
D ONARY ™ IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 


of the American Language THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 


“The experts’ dictionary” pane BINDING, $3.95 


All three sets—$1.00 


Set I11l—American English, Education Control, 
Scholare Life, Mystics’ and’ eallsts, Sense and 
sense, et 

Set IV—A Great Teacher, SS 
Venice Observed, Modern American Artistic 


King, Shakespeare at Work, e e cummings, et al. 


SOURCES OF FREE pad INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


All three listse—$.30 
Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


1957 September, 1958 September, 1959 
Each list—$.20 


q 
‘ THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York ; 
TALKS BY GILBERT HIGHET 
Printed transcripts of Professor 's stimulating radio talks 
are available now af special prices, Each talk was originally 
ow arrangemen Book-of-the-Month 
i talks per set) at handsome savings. ‘ 
Each complete set-—$.50 
CTE lists. Compiled by Searles, reprinted 
: — from the English Journal. Limited supply available. 
764 GOUTH GIXTM GYRGET «© «© «© GHAMPAIGH, 


Books uf Outstanding Merit” 


THE LAUREL SHAKESPEARE SERIES 
General Editor: FRANCIS FERGUSSON 
University Professor of Comparative Literature 
Rutgers University 
THE WINTER'S TALE and HENRY IV, Part One are the two latest additions to 
the handsome, play-per-volume Laurel Shakespeare Series. Like all the 
volumes in the series, they include a commentary by a noted modern critic, 
actor or director of Shakespeare: Commentary on The Winter's Tale is by 
the distinguished British critic, D. A. Traversi, while the famed Old Vic 
ae Ralph Richardson, provides the commentary for Henry IV, 
‘art 


The Laurel Shakespeare Series offers the largest type and most readable page 
in any modern edition. Text is a recently completed restoration of the orig- 
inal folios by Charles Jasper Sisson of the Shakespeare Institute, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. In addition to the modern commentary, each volume contains 
an introduction and an essay on Shakespeare and His Theater by Prof. 
Fergusson, plus glossary notes and suggestions for further reading. 


Other volumes available in the Laurel Shakespeare Series are: 


HAMLET JULIUS CAESAR 
Modern Commentary by Maurice Modern Commentary by Philip 
Evans Lawrence 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW MACBETH 
Modern Commentary by Margaret Modern Commentary by Flora 
Webster Robson 


ROMEO AND JULIET TWELFTH NIGHT 
Modern Commentary by W. H. Modern Commentary by E. Martin 
Auden Browne 


RICHARD Ill OTHELLO 
Modern Commentary by Stuart Modern Commentary by John 
Vaughan Houseman 


ern mmentary orris ern Commentary Esme 
Carnovsky Church 


35¢ per volume 


For examination copies dnd illustrated catalogues, please write ° — 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17,.N. Y. 
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HARPER’S 


New Readers for Second- 
Semester Freshman English 


Keast & Streeter 


THE PROVINCE OF PROSE 
Second Edition 


An important revision of a popular collection of essays 
which focus attention on concrete writing problems. The 
Second Edition, published this year, includes twenty-five 
new essays. Extensive questions on each essay, including 
writing assignments and cross-referencing to other essays. 


Rorabacher 


ASSIGNMENTS IN EXPOSITION 
Third Edition 


series of definite writing assignments. Compact and 

tical, it is geared to the average college student. The Third 
Edition includes units on logical processes of thought, and 


Shaw 


A COLLECTION OF READINGS FOR WRITERS 


Contains all of the readings from the new, Dstt 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESHMAN g an 

abundance of diversified and ————— readings, all "lhe 
excellent models with special student appeal. ‘ 


_CREATIVE READINGS FOR WRITERS 
The short stories, plays, and poetry from the COMPLETE 
COURSE readings. . 

EXPOSITORY READINGS FOR WRITERS 


and autobiography from. 
the COMPLETE CouRSsE readin 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


| 
797 pp. 
$4.50 
— 595 pp. 
i $4.00 
| 
| 314 pp. 
$2.75 
7 402 pp. 
$3.00 | 


announcing 
a NEW collection 
of 


TWENTY-NINE STORIES 
edited by William Peden, University of Missouri 


Representing both master and contemporary writers 
and drawn from American, British, Irish, Continental, 
and South African sources, these short stories are 
brought together to give the student a rich and varied 
reading experience. Arranged for the most part 
chronologically, the stories reflect the historical de- 
velopment of the genre from Poe to the present, and 
range from the more conventional storytelling of 
Frank O’Connor to the avant-garde symbolism of 
Kafka and Gascar, and from the simplicity of O. 
Henry to the complexity of Henry James. Each story 
has been chosen for the student to enjoy and at the 
same time gain insight into the many-sided vision of 
truth which is to be had from reading and understand- 
ing a variety of writers. 


3 


An introductory essay examines the development 
and nature of the short story, analyzes fictional ele- 
ments such as point of view, plot, and symbols, and 
suggests ways in which the student may gain the most 
from his reading. Brief biographical-critical notes and 
study questions follow each story. 


400. peges Janvary, 1960 
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By PHILIP 
L. GERBER 


Effective English 


“Based upon a realistic concept of language and 
aided by ingeniously devised exercise ma- 
H. MARCKWARDT, 
University of Michigan 


American 
College Dictionary 


The most authoritative desk 
dictionary ever published. 


Modern Library 
College Editions 


volumes 


= 
3 
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a 
Paperbound 
‘ RANDOM HOUSE, INC., College Dept., 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. ~ 
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JAN UARY Publications 


The Mechanics of English 


By R. G. LowREY, CHARLES MOORMAN, and ROBERT J. BARNES. 
This basic grammar and workbook offers a fresh and readily 
understood explanation of English sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, and usage for students whose knowledge of basic sentence 
structure patterns and of the elements that make up these pat- 
terns is so slight as to be ineffectual. The book is so constructed 
as to encourage complete mastery of successful bodies of small 
material, thus helping to develop in the student a feeling of suc- 
cessful progress instead of frustration and defeat. Clear-cut and 
specific explanations, with illustrations, in each area are followed 
by ample exercises and check lists to enable the student to diag- 
nose his own errors. Exercises of equal difficulty make it possible 
for the student to see evidence of his own progress. Large Royal 
Octavo, about 256 pages, paperbound. 


Current Thinking and Writing, 


fourth series 


By JosEPH M. BACHELOR, RALPH L. HENRY, and RACHEL SALIs- 
BURY. Forty-eight new essays, arranged under six major topics, 
are included in the Fourth Series of this very successful book. 
The selections are contemporary, all but a’ few having appeared 
during the last two years and none earlier than 1952. The essays 
and stories chosen, as in the previous series, are appealing to 
freshmen and at the same time possess intellectual value and are 
well adapted to improve the student’s reading power, to enlarge 
the range of his ideas, and to serve as models and incentives for 
his writing. The present volume follows the plan, method, and 
purpose of the three previous books in the series. Large Octavo, 
about 326 pages. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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College Support for the High School 
English Teacher: The California Experiment 


James J. LyncH 


Now a professor at Berkeley, Dr. Lynch is a specialist in the teaching of high 
school English as well as in the drama and the eighteenth century. His teaching 
experience also includes seven years in Texas high schools as well as seven at Ani- 
zona State College (Flagstaff), where be was Chairman of the Department. He is 
the author of Box, Pit, and Gallery: and Society in Johnson’s London, of 
articles on poetry and on teaching (one in College English, 1952), and on various 
subjects in Chaucer and eighteenth-century literature. His degrees are from 
Loras, S.U. lowa, and California. It is hoped that the document below can serve 
as a model for a nation-wide effort in the all-important field of articulating school 
and college English. 


A challenge to college English teach- 
ers, one that cannot be sounded too 
often, was recently issued by the Ex- 
ecutive Secre of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (College Eng- 
lish, Dec. 1957). He asked whether col- 
lege teachers are performing their best 
service when they merely criticize the 
high schools. His answer, which will 
surely command the respect and approv- 
al of everyone in the profession, was that 
“we are justified in criticizing what is 
wrong with modern education, but we 
must also take the leadership in changing 
wrong to right.” Among many perti- 
nent remarks leading up to his conclusion 
was the following: “. . . There might be 
some value in our trying to get together 
in our comments about what students 
should know but don’t.” 

Although much can and should be said 
about the implication of those last two 
words, I am not concerned at the moment 
with students’ failures so much as with 
our own. Before we criticize the student 


for not knowing, should we not, as Pro- 
fessor Hook suggests, try to get together 
among ourselves and decide precisely 
what it is that we think students should 
know? If we can reach some agreement, 
should we not then make every effort to 
inform the student what it is that we 
shall expect of him when he comes along 
to college? Only after we have done so 
are we really justified in being critical of 
the results. 

The present moment is ideally suited 
for the kind of re-examination which 
Professor Hook recommends. In the 
wake of Sputnik there has been much 
activity on the curricular front, i 
from modest reforms attempted by indi- 
vidual schools to crash programs advo- 
cated by legislative committees. The zeal 
behind all this activity is undeniable; and 
the motive, although frequently tinged 
by a myopic preoccupation with our 
war-making potential, is in general ir- 

roachable—the improvement of the 
schools. Its lack of clear direction, how- 
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ever, may lead one to wonder whether 
we really know what we want. 

It was both the critical nature of the 
problem and the desire to offer some 
constructive leadership in solving it that 
led the College English Association of 
the San Francisco Bay Area* to “get to- 

in our comments” and to attempt 
a definition of what constitutes adequate 
high school preparation in English. Per- 
haps an account of this project will be 
of interest to members of the College 
Section of the NCTE, and may even en- 
similar attempts in other parts 

of the United States. 

The project was begun by the mem- 
bers te Association as of 
a challenge—not to the high schools but 
to themselves; for there was some doubt 
at first that a considerable number of 
persons, drawn from lish depart- 
ments of several kinds 
(junior, state, and private liberal arts 
colleges, private universities, and the 
state university), could arrive at an 


agreement on the important issues which 


was not merely a meaningless compro- 
mise, a collection of platitudes that, like 
virtue and motherhood, everyone would 
automatically though the 
applause might be no more than lip serv- 
ice. When, therefore, the Association re- 
cently approved its special committee’s 
statement on high school preparation in 
English, the unanimous vote cast on that 
occasion was doubly significant: not 
only did the Association have an official 
statement of its views on the matter, 
which thereafter would provide a con- 
venient guide for those seeking help,? 
but it had proved to itself that college 
English teachers of disparate views and 

*An independent nization, established in 
the 1930’s to rob!ems facing the 
college English teacher. The membership now 
includes representatives of almost all the col- 
= and universities and many of the junior 

Association is to 

tribute the statement to all high on English 
teachers and principals in the state. 
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from coll with differing purposes 

could a challenge snctcesfully 

and agree on the fundamentals of their 
rofession. 

At an earl the special commit- 
tee the task of drafting 
the statement was confronted with three 
basic questions: (1) Should it concen- 
trate solely on the preparation of the col- 
lege-bound Sone and if it did so, 
might it be performing a disservice for 
those whose formal education would end 
with high school? (2) Should it attempt 
only a statement of principles, or should 
it suggest course content also, and 

rhaps even classroom methods? (3) 

ould it regard itself as in any sense 
circumscri by existing high school 
courses and practices, or should it at- 
tempt to characterize what it regarded 
as the ideal? 

The statement itself, which is given 
below, indicates in a general way how 
these questions were answered; but a 
word of explanation may be of interest 
to show how the answers were reached. 
Although the colleges are of course di- 
rectly concerned only with the perform- 
ance of students who will become their 
students after graduation from high 
school, the special committee reached 
the conclusion (which was later ap- 
proved by the Association) that no stu- 
dent, whatever his vocational and educa- 
tional aims, should be deprived of the 
soundest training in English that he can 
be given, and hence that the statement 
should not ignore the terminal student. 
Furthermore, it was quickly discovered 
that the statement would not, in fact, be 
concerned with a minority of students— 
a “select few,” as they are sometimes 
called; for recent statistics show that 
more than half of the high school gradu- 
ates now attend a college of some kind 
and that the percentage is continuing to 
increase. 

. The second question posed a difficulty 
of a different kind. That the statement 
should attempt to formulate principles 
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was assumed from the outset. These are, 
in general, answers to the Why-questions 
of English study. It was seen, however, 
that a statement treating only such mat- 
ters might indeed be merely a collection 
of platitudes—true, innocuous, and fruit- 
less. To give greater substance to the 
statement and greater assistance to the 
teacher, the ial committee saw that 
it must also include at least some answers 
to the What-questions of English study 
and, where specific answers seemed in- 
appropriate, outline the criteria 
which course content should be select: 
But the committee stopped short of the 
How-questions, believing neither that it 
was qualified to determine methods for 
use with students of high school age nor 
that it should risk hampering the teacher 
by requiring him to adopt specific class- 
room procedures, perhaps in lieu of those 
he was already using successfully. 

The third question proved to be both 
the most difficult and the most delicate 
of all. Many of the available syllabi for 
existing courses suggest that “English” 
is often a course title without a meaning, 
that those nsible for the curriculum 
are likely to be long on “objectives” but 
short on convictions. Although man 
first-rate English courses were foun 
many others rather indiscrimi- 
nate roe a vast and ill-defined territo- 
ry included such things as parlia- 
mentary procedure, current events, car- 

ing on a conversation in various social 
situations, “free” reading, and using the 
“mass media.” It was not a conclusion of 
the ial committee that such matters 
were valueless, but that their relevance 
was questionable. Hence, the need for a 
clear statement of principles and criteria 
seemed all the more t. But the 
ger of having one’s efforts construed 
as “dictatorial” is ever-present and must 
be borne constantly in mind 
undertaking such a project as this one. 
Any program affecting a part of a se- 

ence is, of course, likely to seem “dic- 
tatorial.” We can only hope that the 


serious high school teacher will see that 
to be so is not the conscious wish of the 
colleges but is inherent in the very na- 
ture of education as a continuous proc- 
ess: that progress through a series of 
stages requires that the —— in 
any one stage be formulated according 
to the goals of following stages. Other- 
wise the cumulative referential na- 
ture of the educative process is vitiated 
and progress becomes impossible. To al- 
leviate this difficulty as much as possible, 
the committee sought the comments and 
criticism of numerous high school teach- 
ers and teacher organizations. The co- 
operation thus received was of a high 
order, and many of the comments 
pore to be helpful to the committee. 
ts first responsibility, however, contin- 
ued to be to the membership of the As- 
sociation, and the occasional c of 
being authoritarian could not be allowed 
to distract it from its purpose: to define 
as fully and as precisely as it deemed ap- 
propriate what it regarded as, in the col- 
lege’ view, the best high school prepara- 
tion in English. In short, the third ques- 
tion was answered by the decision to 
describe the ideal. 

An ideal definition has several advan- 
tages. It places English study in a broad 
perspective, and thus can be for the 
teacher a continuing reminder of its en- 
during value, of its goals that are not 
exclusively those of the present moment. 
It can thus give direction to the teacher 
who is in danger of being engulfed by 
details or distracted by side issues. It can 
also, especially for the superior teacher, 
strengthen his hand when he attempts to 
uphold the importance of his subject in 
the midst of competing claims and crash 
programs. Perhaps it can also give a wel- 
come lift to the English teacher’s morale 
by pointing beyond the merely. practical 
and by calling attention once again to 
the important and unique nature of his 
work. Finally, a definition which is less 
than ideal cannot produce results greater 
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than it envisions: we shall not hit higher 
than we aim. 

The slow process of drafting, revising, 
resubmitting, and in revising the 
statements finally culminated in its unan- 
imous ce by the Association’s 
membership. But it was also thought that 
approval by the comparatively small 
number of college and university teach- 
ers in the Association, who, furthermore, 
were voting only their individual a 
proval, did not give the statement the 
_ of authority necessary to provide 
effective leadership and support for high 
school English teachers. Copies of the 
statement were therefore mailed to the 
chairmen of English departments (or, in 
some schools, of The Humanities or Lan- 
guage Arts Division) in all the junior 
colleges, four-year colleges, and univer- 
sities in California. Each was asked to 
discuss the statement with the members 
of his department and then to indicate 
whether his department was “in general 
agreement with the tenor of the state- 
ment.” The reception of the statement 
by the colleges and universities of the 
state was remarkably enthusiastic. Of the 
sixty* replies received, only two—one 


"These constitute almost all of the four-year 

institutions and about half of the junior col- 

in the state: junior colleges, 27; private 

and universities, 18; state colleges, 10 

(11 replies, as the Language Arts and the 

Humanities Divisions of one college re- 

individually); the state university, 5 
campuses) . 
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from a junior college and one from a 
state college—expressed dissent. And al- 
pa only general approval was 
sought, the majority of the replies went 
far beyond this minimal response, in- 
cluding such phrases as “in heartiest ac- 
cord,” “in emphatic ment,” “it can 
help to unify and direct us,” “this de- 
eras enthusiastically and unanimous- 
'y endorses the statement,” “we ae it 
will be widely distributed and carefully 
read.” In a few instances the statement 
was apparently circulated beyond the 
English de ent, for some replies 
were signed by the president or director 
of the college as well as by the depart- 
mental chairman. 

The nature of the has, in 
short, been one that justifies some opti- 
mism, for, having such wide and warm 
support, the statement should have a 
favorable opportunity of lending aid to 
the age teacher and to English study 
in high schools throughout the state. 
Knowing that he has such support, the 
English teacher will be in a better posi- 
tion to insist upon the importance of his 
discipline and upon his need to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility for teaching 
those miscellaneous and peripheral mat- 
ters that can only obscure the real values 
of his subject. In the words of one Cali- 
fornia teacher, “It will bolster the morale 
of those teachers who are serious in their 
aims.” It is in this spirit that the College 
English Association of the Bay Area 
presents its statement on 


Hicu ScHooL PREPARATION IN ENGLIsH* 


In response to numerous requ de- 
partments of English in colleges and 
universities of California, public and 
private, present the following account 


“Based upon an earlier statement 
the chairmen of the Engli 
Berkeley and Los campuses of the Uni- 


versity of California. The statement in its 

form was adopted by the College Eng- 
ish Association of the Bay on November 
29, 1957. 


of the kinds of training in English which, 
from their point of view, it would be 
desirable for students to receive in the 
high school. The departments sponsoring 
this statement are, of course, directly 
concerned about the nature and the 
quality of the training in English given 
to those students who can be expected 
to continue their education beyond the 
high school. They are, however, also in- 
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terested in seeing that terminal hi 
school students are given the best edu- 
cation in English within their grasp. 
The departments believe that to tailor 
the education of students on the basis of 
the students’ own expectations of their 
future needs is a pedagogically unsound 
and an inherently dangerous practice, 
for it assumes that needs are inflexible, 
that second-rate minds deserve only sec- 
ond-rate training, and that comprehen- 
sive education is needed by the future 
leaders but not by the general public 
which must, from time to time and by 
intelligent action, elect, correct, encour- 
age, restrain, direct, and replace its lead- 
ers. The education in English described 
here is intended to be a reasonable ideal 
for all students, toward which they 
should be encouraged to strive, what- 
ever their future plans.* 

The departments sponsoring this state- 
ment are convinced that teachers in the 
high schools are associated with teachers 
in the colleges and universities in a com- 
mon enterprise. They are also aware that 
no instructors in English can completely 
realize their objectives without the co- 
operation of their colleagues in other de- 

ents and of the administrative au- 
thorities. Furthermore, they are aware 
that the typical English teacher in the 
high school has many, often over- 
crowded classes, is subject to many in- 
terruptions in his class day, and has many 
demands of a nonprofessional nature 
made upon his time. Recognizing that 
these and many other obstacles must be 
overcome, the departments therefore 
present this statement in a spirit of co- 
operation. 

The development of proper habits of 
expression in writing and speech and of 
appropriate reading techniques should be 


‘It has been the intention in this statement 
to speak of basic principles and broad criteria; 
questions of methodology are best left to the 
individual teacher, whose training and experi- 
ence can be expected to answer them in ways 


appropriate to particular situations. 


the concern of every school official and 
teacher. For the administrator this task 

resents itself chiefly in terms of provid- 
ing the opportunity for a considerable 
number of written exercises in all Eng- 
lish courses and of making available in 
sufficient quantity copies of appropriate 
lite and other texts. For the teacher 
of English the task presents itself primar- 
ily in terms of training in clear and con- 
secutive thinking, in clear and vigorous 
expression, and in thoughtful and imag- 
inative reading. For teachers in other 
fields, the task presents itself in terms of 
requiring the student to formulate and 
clearly and vigorously to express the 
content, whether factual or thoughtful, 
of such courses, both in discussion and 
in written reports and examinations. The 
departments sponsoring this statement 
deplore the widespread, and often ex- 


clusive, use of the “objective” test, be- 
lieving that it encourages reading only 


for the of finding answers, that 
it leads to that content 
is always separable from form, and that 
it inhibits students from developing in- 
dependent power of thought and expres- 
sion. 


Writing 

The colleges and universities must 
necessarily assume that students coming 
to them will express themselves in writ- 

without making gross errors. The 
skill to do so is ordinarily tested by ad- 
mission or placement examination, given 
shortly before or at the time of enroll- 
ment. (Several of the colleges and uni- 
versities supply upon request pamphlets 
describing the examination.) 

Students should be taught to write 
naturally and fluently. To achieve this 
object the teacher should require stu- 
dents to write as much and as often as 
possible, for there is no substitute for 
practice. Quantity, of course, should be 
accompanied by efforts steadily to im- 


rove the ity. A single h, 
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ressed, is superior to a longer piece of 
stantial content, in which the student 
develops what he has to say, rather than 
the accumulation of words for the sake 
of bulk, should of course be the goal. 
The student should therefore be taught 
how to draw upon his own intellectual 
resources so that he can bring to bear 
upon any essay topic his total knowledge 
and experience. e kind of writin 
which should receive greatest emphasis 
is that which requires the student to deal, 
as objectively as possible, with data and 
ideas which are not uniquely personal. 
Thus, the analysis of a character in a 
book he is reading or the evaluation of a 
school activity is a more suitable topic 
than is the account of a vacation trip or 
other personal experience. Students 
should be given every encouragement to 
express themselves, but it is equally im- 
portant that they be shown the necessi 
of disciplining their expression. Disci- 
plined expression also presupposes gram- 
matical literacy and appropriate organiza- 
tion. In general, grammatical matters 
should be taught in conjunction with 
writing and speech. Appropriate organ- 
ization assumes a knowledge not only of 
narrative and descriptive techniques but 
also of logical sequence, inference, cause- 
effect relationship, and the like. An essa 
topic requiring evaluation or analysis 1s 
more likely to provide training in logical 
organization than is the report, the auto- 
biographicalqketch, or the account of a 
personal impression. The “research” pa- 
is in inappropriate in the 

igh school, Genuine research requires 
synthesizing power and a kind of moti- 
vation which ordinarily do not develop 
until much later. To require such a paper, 
based often upon extracts from encyclo- 
pedias, is therefore, at worst, to encour- 
age the student to believe that he is con- 
ducting real research and, at best, to 
deprive him of the time for a more fun- 
damental kind of clear, fluent, and self- 
disciplined writing. Courses in so-called 
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“creative writing” should be elective 
and should be limited to students of su- 

rior gifts, and even for these students 
disciplined habits of expression should be 
stressed. Undue flattery of talented but 
undisciplined writers not infrequentl 
leads, on the college and university level 
to disillusionment and bitterness. 


Speaking 


So far as possible, students should 
learn to discuss and recite well: to ex- 
press themselves with facility and clarity 
and without embarrassment. It should 
be stressed that clear thinking precedes 
clear expression in speech as well as in 
writing, and recitations and discussion 
should be criticized for organization as 
well as content. Students should be 
taught accurate listening, and should de- 
velop the ability to criticize what they 
hear. They should be taught to avoid 
distracting mannerisms and those “gross 
errors” which they are eliminating from 
their writing. In addition, they should 
also try to eliminate from their speech 
mispronunciations and slovenly enunci- 
= especially when they are reading 

oud. 


Reading 


That students should learn to compre- 
hend what they read goes without say- 
ing; that comprehension is not a mere 
matter of gathering facts or even ideas 
also goes without saying. Students 
should also be encouraged to compre- 
hend qualities of style, such as rhythm, 
cadence, and the balance of connotation 
with denotation of meaning. The ulti- 
mate goal on the college and university 
level—toward which preparatory stu- 
dents in the high schools should begin 
their progress—is that the reader shall 

uickly sense the sorts of comprehension 

at must be brought into pd upon any 
given text. These vary, of course, with 
subject matters and literary types as well 
as with the intention that controls a 
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ial assignment. Primarily, however, 
should know how to read 
as swiftly as possible, in order to ascer- 
tain the broad outlines and princi 
ideas of the work, (b) to read with 
minute care, in order not to miss a single 
detail, and (c) to read silently in such 
a way as to hear in their own minds the 
sound of poetry and of prose, in order 
that they may receive total effect 
of any piece of writing. 


Literature 


The departments sponsoring this state- 
ment are convinced that the study of 
selected masterpieces, contemporary and 
classical, rather than the extended review 
of os and American lite histo- 


, affords the best training and develops 
the best reading habits. The attentive 
reading of carefully selected literary 
works should be the principal concern 
of the teacher of literature, and he 
should therefore rigorously subordinate 
matters of literary history and poy atpoc 


In general, literary texts should read 
for their unique and humane values 
rather than as documents illustrating 
social, economic, or political develop- 
ments. Thus, for the high school student, 
the primary value even of a story of 
“local color” lies rather in its insight into 
human behavior, its structuring of plot, 
and its thematic statement than in its 
portrayal of “life in the American col- 
onies,” “the Frontier Movement,” r: - 
gional occupations, and the like. The 
departments believe that competent high 
school teachers will naturally select 
works of literature, whether ciassical or 
modern, of high quality and genuine 
force. Like their college and university 
colleagues, high school teachers realize 
that among these works may be found 
materials appealing to a wide variety of 
interests, and suitable for various levels 
of reading ability. Use of the so-called 
“adapted” classics should in general be 
discouraged. To assume that the work of 


a li artist can be altered or re- 
arranged without losing the unique vir- 
tues of the original, especially when the 
alteration is done by one who is not him- 
self a is of course pre- 
sumptuous. When works must be short- 
ened to meet class needs, it is preferable 
that the teacher himself do the abridg- 
ing but that the complete text neverthe- 
less be available to the student. When 
works are found to be suitable only b 
alteration as well as abridgement, it is 
preferable that they be supplanted by 
others which can be read as their authors 
wrote them. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, there does not exist a canon of spe- 
cifically named works with which the 
colleges and universities require an ac- 
—— The goal should rather be 
the thoughtful acquaintance with those 
genuine works of literature which are 
read. The comprehensive knowledge of 
a few works is preferable to a super- 
ficial knowledge of many. Reading, like 
writing and speaking, should be dis- 
ciplined, preferably _ self - disciplined, 
therefore, even in the so-called “free” 
reading the student should be guided to- 
ward better standards for selection and 
should be encouraged to read with the 
same critical power as is brought to the 
texts selected by the teacher. 


Some Conclusions 


The colleges and universities believe 
that the senior “cram” course is at best 
a weak expedient. The development of 
skill in the use of the language is pri- 
marily a matter of forming habits of 
thoughtful reading and of literate and 
fluent sg and writing. These habits 
cannot be expected to develop in a single 
year or semester, but should be encour- 
aged and directed from a much earlier 
period in the student’s career. There is 
no substitute for steady practice in writ- 
ing and speaking or for cumulative ex- 
perience in reading. The colleges and 
universities are aware that conditions 
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will not be ideal in the high schools so 
long as classes are large and the demands 
ma on the English teacher by non- 
teaching duties are numerous. They 
therefore believe that it becomes all the 
more necessary to devote the available 
class time to the best literature and to 
intensive discipline in the use of lan- 

e. They also believe that fragmen- 
the subject matter of the English 
classes is self-defeating. Only when liter- 
ature provides the substance for the stu- 
dents’ writing and speech and when 
writing and speech enhance the humane 
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values of literature can there be real inte- 
= in the teacher’s total work with 

ge. The introduction into the 
English program of such varied and ex- 
traneous matters as “orientation,” a unit 
on manners, or “senior problems,” how- 
ever good in themselves, can only lead 
to further fragmentation. In short, the 
colleges and universities depend upon 
and offer their wholehearted support to 
those teachers in the high schools who 
seek to devote their class time to the 
thoughtful teaching of literature and 
composition. 


Additional copies of the above are available at the Council office for ten cents each 
or for five cents each in quantities of fifty or more. 


Wuthering Heights: Narrators, Audience, 
and Message 


ALLAN R. Brick 


With a B.A. from Haverford and a Ph.D. from Yale, the author is in his third 
year as an instructor at Dartmouth. 


Although there exist valid interpreta- 
tions of the individual narrators of 
Wuthering Heights, there is nowhere an 
adequate explanation of their total func- 
tion. No one has god shown why 
the reader enters Wuthering Heights 
under the auspices of Lockwood, is then 
given over to Nelly Dean, then briefly 
to Isabella Linton, and then, though he 
still listens to Nelly, is cast into a maze 
of conflicting sympathies with Heath- 
cliff and young Cathy Linton, only to 
be returned to Lockwood at the end. It 
is not satisfactory to explain away this 
unique and complicated stratification as 
simply conventional or as a mechanical 


device necessary for plot.‘ Rather, it is 
important to understand how Emily 
Bronté’s narrative form is deeply inter- 
fused with her essential message. 

' Perhaps the best entry into this prob- 
lem can be made through a comparison 
—merely analogical—with Coleridge’s 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. \m- 
mediately striking is the similarity be- 
tween Bronté’s Lockwood and ler- 
idge’s Wedding Guest, who, while not 
the Rime’s direct narrator, is the personi- 
fied audience, as indeed Lockwood him- 


Carl R. W ing, “The Narrators of 
Wuthering Heights,” Nineteenth-Century Fic- 
tion, XI (Mar. 1957), 299, 302, so explains it. 
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self becomes after the third chapter of 
Wuthering Heights. The idea of a Wed- 
ding Guest suggests a man fully occu- 
pied in the temporal world of social 
amusement and self-indulgence, a thor- 
ough imen of sophistication; and 
thus it is all such men—specifically the 
urbane reader himself—who are stopped 
at the threshold of the Bridegroom’s 
house. The entrance of the ultra-civil- 
ized Lockwood into Wuthering Heights 
‘and his preliminary attempts to enjoy its 
atmosphere are of course more volitional 
than the Wedding Guest’s agreement to 
listen to the Mariner; yet this Wedding 
Guest is especially chosen out of a group 
of three—presumably because he in par- 
ticular not only needs to but is willing 
to listen to the Mariner’s message. And 


by the time Lockwood reaches some 
- behavior reveals “a genuine bad nature” 


awareness of the sort of den he has en- 
tered—when he has been set upon by 
dogs (Ch. II) and has spent his night in 
the oak-enclosed bed—he is every bit as 
reluctant, as horrified, and as enthralled 


as Coleridge’s personified audience. 

Of course, Lockwood is immediatel 
ridiculous as compared with the Wed- 
ding Guest, who retains his dignity, 
even though he is at first pulled away 
from proper attention by trivia and 


sentiment. Such topsy-turvy valuation is 
for Lockwood theme; and 
sentimentality—i.e., responding not to 
actual facts but leaping to familiar stock 
conclusions brought a ong from ig ee 
and silly novels—is the keynote. Lock- 
wood begins, without irony (or with 
only as much as such a poseur could 
muster), by affirming that Wuthering 
Heights is “a perfect misanthropist’s 
Heaven—and Mr. Heathcliff and I are 
such a suitable pair to divide the desola- 
tion between us. A capital fellow!” 
(Rinehart Edition, 1950, p. 1). Such pre- 
conceptio cially Lockwood’s no- 
tion of Heathcliff as a normal romantic 
hero and of the stran girl with “the 
most exquisite little face” as romantic 
heroine—are progressively shattered, if 


‘universal scowl they 


not so much for Lockwood, then cer- 
tainly for the reader who has been al- 
lied with him. Lockwood holds to 
them tenaciously, On his second visit he 
sits down and attempts small talk with 
the “amiable hostess.” Not succeeding 
with his compliments of the dogs, he 
tries again: 

“Ah, your favourites are these!” 
I continued, turning to an obscure cushion 
full of something like cats. 

“A strange choice of favorites,” she ob- 
served scornfully. 

Unluckily, it was a heap of dead rabbits. 
(p- 9) 

ockwood has come from a society 
where anything a on a parlor cushion 
would be cats. Unable to see or to see 
that he is unable, he fights off puzzle- 
ment. Though admitting that Heathcliff’s 


and feeling “no longer . . . inclined to 


‘ call Heathcliff a capital fellow,” he in- 


sists that the inhabitants of Wuthering 


Heights “could not every day sit so grim 


and taciturn, and it was impossible, how- 
ever ill-tempered they might be, that the 
wore was their 
everyday countenance” (p. 11). Intre 
terpretation after another about the iden- 
tity of the people in Wuthering Heights 
and their (he presumes) normal relations 
with each other, discovering progressive- 
ly that the girl is not Mrs. Heathcliff, 
that she is not married to Hareton, and 
that Hareton is not Heathcliff’s son. 
Finally he comes to a dim awareness, if 
not an admission, that he has stepped into 
a land and a dwelling which are thor- 
oughly incomprehensible, where none of 
his mundane methods of perception will 
apply. 

J ae inability to make out the 
inside of Wuthering Heights is matched 
by his puzzled scrutiny of its exterior, 
where the landmarks and dangerous pit- 
falls have been concealed by snow: 


No one uttering a word of sociable con- 
versation, I approached a window to ex- 
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amine the weather. A sorrowful sight I 
saw: dark night coming down prematurely, 
and sky and hills mingled in one bitter 
whirl of wind and suffocating snow. (p. 13) 


Such imagery not only suggests the 
equivocating fog of Macbeth* and Con- 
rad’s later use of white mist in Heart of 
Darkness, but also bears out the analogy 
with Coleridge’s Rime, in which mist, 
snow, and ice are the primary conditions 
for the storm at the beginning of the voy- 
age and for the appearance of the Alba- 
tross. Lockwood, like the Mariner—or, 
more exactly, like the Wedding Guest 
who is now identified with the Mariner— 
is in a situation where the shapes of men 
nor beasts and the location of dangers 
cannot be kenned through the mist and 
snow. Bronté extends the image elabo- 
rately at the end of Chapter III where 
Lockwood receives the guidance that he 
had been denied the night before. 

But before Lockwood comes out of 
the jaws of glory Heights he re- 
ceives a shock which, for the moment at 
least, divests him of all sophistication and 
pretense, and forces him—and the reader 
with him—to pay horrified attention. It 
is a shock severe enough to give him, be- 
latedly, the humble credulity of the 
Wedding Guest, who had felt immedi- 
ately the skinny hand and glittering eye 
and who, by the beginning of Coleridge’s 
Part IV, was ready to believe the Mar- 
iner a ghost. 


*If one might compare Heathcliff, the usurp- 


ing, fate-defying despot of the castle of 
uthering Heights, with Macbeth, it seems 
natural to see Lockwood as the naive Duncan 
who, arriving at Dunsinane, says, “This castle 
hath a pleasant seat”; or perhaps as the equally 

llible and endangered Banquo who, judgin 
y the temple-haunting martlet, agrees a 
Duncan. Both Duncan and Banquo are nor- 
mal, cheerful aristocrats who react insistently 
in reconstituted patterns no matter how 
ominous the situation; their mistakes, like Lock- 
wood’s, lie in not seeing—in being unwilling 
to see—that the presence of Macbeth has dis- 
solved and reconstituted all the old facts into 
thoroughly unique entities and combinations. 


When Zillah leads Lockwood upstairs 
and places him in the chamber about 
which “her master had an odd notion,” 
and when he, having fastened the door, 
then closes himself within the oaken 
bed-closet, he makes his deepest penetra- 
tion into Wuthering Heights—and, it 
might be said, into himself. There, puz- 
zling over the writings scratched upon 
the paint, and over the Testament and 
diary of Catherine Earnshaw, and focus- 
ing finally on the cover of “Seventy 
Times Seven, and the First of the Sev- 
enty-First: A Pious Discourse delivered 
by the Reverend Jabes Branderham, in 
the Chapel of Gimmerden Sough,” 
Lockwood falls asleep and dreams: 


I thought it was morning; and I had set 
out on my way home, with Joseph for a 
guide. The snow lay yards deep in our road; 
and, as we floundered on, my companion 
wearied me with constant reproaches that 
I had not brought a pilgrim’s staff: telling 
me that I could never get into the house 
without one. (p. 22) 


Lockwood soon discovers that the house 
Joseph refers to is not the Grange but 
is Gimmerden Chapel, which they pres- 
ently enter, joining “a full and attentive 
congregation” to hear Jabes Branderham 
= a prodigious sermon of “four 

undred and ninety parts,” each part 
“discussing a separate sin.” These sins 
“were of the most curious character— 
odd transgressions that I never imagined 
previously.” Finally, bored and discom- 
fited to the point of rage, Lockwood 
rises and calls upon his “fellow martyrs” 
to join him in dragging Jabes from the 
age But thereupon the whole assem- 

ly rushes upon Lockwood, “exalting 
their pilgrim’s staves,” though “in the 
confluence of the multitude, several clubs 
crossed; blows, aimed at me, fell on; 
other sconces” (p. 24). This is evidently 
a symbolical statement to the effect that 
the congregation (which is so attentive 
to Jabes and which assaults first Lock- 
wood and then, by that means, them- 
selves) represents ily Bronté’s read- 
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ers, who must e from themselves all 
sophisticated, sentimental, and pretenti- 
ous elements—all Lockwood—before en- 
tering the sanctuary of Truth. Her mes- 
prem. precisely that of Carlyle: 
There is something great in the moment 
when a man first strips himself of adven- 
titious wrappages; and sees indeed that 
he is naked, and, as Swift has it, “a forked 
straddling animal with bandy legs”; yet 
also a Spirit, and unutterable Mystery of 
Mysteries. (Sartor Resartus, 1, viii)* 
Lockwood, a humble captive with his 
sconce battered by the pilgrim staves, 
is now prepared for the ultimate dis- 
covery; thus the dream batterings be- 
come the real tappings of a branch, and 
the branch, seized through the window, 
becomes an ice-cold hand. Lockwood's 
terrified rubbing of the attached wrist 
“to and fro till the blood ran down and 
soaked the bedclothes” (p. 25), his es- 
cape from the hand by false promise, and 
his piling of books in a high py. 


ramid 
against it, all j with Heath- 


cliff’s wild jay on to the bed and cry 


at the window for Cathy’s return, con- 
stitute Bronté’s statement about how 
little reality the Victorian gentleman 
wants in his life, how little truth in his 
fiction. More important: these actions 
constitute her violent divestment from 
the reader of Lockwood. Having with 
rowing discomfort and humiliation 
identified himself with Lockwood up to 
this point, the reader becomes revolted 
by Lockwood’s cowardice and cruelty, 
and casts him aside, anxious that the new 
focus be directly upon Heathcliff. 

At the end of Chapter III Lockwood 
escapes from his ordeal, flees back to 
civilization: 

Benumbed to my very heart, I dragged up- 
stairs, whence, after putting on dry clothes, 
and pacing to and fro thirty or forty min- 

*Kathleen Tillotson, Novels of the Eighteen- 
Forties (1954), pp. 150-156, attributes the abrupt 
turn of English novelists in the eighteen-forties 
to introspection, self-projection, and symbol- 
ism largely to the influence of Carlyle. 


utes, to restore the animal heat, I am ad- 
journed to my study, feeble as a kitten, 
almost too much so to enjoy the cheerful 
fire and smoking coffee which the servant 
has prepared for my refreshment. (p. 32) 


The strange shift to the present tense 
conspires with that in m to show that 
as participants both Lockwood and the 
reader’s own sophistication are now dis- 
solved. Far more than Lockwood the 
reader has himself been humbled and 
will now desist from imposing clichés 
upon unique reality, will now undergo, 
far more than Lockwood, four months’ 
docile attention to Nelly Dean. 
Coleridge’s dramatic form for The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner was, as was 
true of many of his poems, an adaptation 
of the German idealism he had derived 
through Schelling from Kant. When he 
moved his narrative point of view from 
the Wedding Guest to a combination of 
the Wedding Guest (and the reader) 
with the Mariner, and ultimately to the 
Two Voices which k over the en- 
tranced Mariner in Part VI, he was 
dramatizing his theory of perception: 
“know thyself” (Biographia Literaria, ed. 
Shawcross, 1907, I, 173). For Coleridge, 
the self consisted of the subject and ob- 
ject egos, the I and the Me—the portion 
of the self which perceives and that 
which is perceived. Ultimate knowledge 
could be sought only by a penetration 
into the consciousness, by which means 
the subject self would become an object, 
and I a Me to be perceived and ex- 
plored into; such perception of the I as , 
a Me would necessitate the emergence of 
a more essential and profound subject- 
perceiver, which would itself become a 
perceived Me at the next stage. 


It may however be shown . . . that even 
when the Objective is assumed as the first, 
we yet can never pass beyond the principle 
of self-consciousness. Should we attempt it, 
we must be driven back from ground to 
ground, each of which would cease to be 
a Ground the moment we pressed on it. We 
must be whirled down the gulf of an in- 
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finite series. But this would make our 
reason baffle the end and purpose of all 
reason, namely, unity and system. Or we 
must break off the series arbitrarily, and 
affirm an absolute something that is in and 
of itself at once cause and effect (causa sui), 
subject and object, or rather the absolute 
identity of both. (Biog. Lit., I, 187) 


It was at this point that logic posited and 
religious faith affirmed the Ding-an-sich, 
or Kantian Apperception. At the final 
stage of the inward Journey, all object- 
self dropped away: “We begin with the 
I KNOW MYS , in order to end 
with the absolute I AM. We proceed 
from the SELF, in order to lose and find 
all self in God” (Biog. Lit., 1, 186). Such 
was the conversion experience for the 
Mariner, and for the Wedding Guest 
through him, and the reader through 
the Weddin Guest, But such is not the 
experience for Lockwood, who never 
achieves the ultimate level of self-efface- 
ment. 

When Bronté’s primary narrator is 
prostrated to listen to Nelly Dean, his 
case is essentially that of subject-ego be- 
coming object-ego as a new subject-ego 
emerges, and thus similar to that of the 
Wedding-Guest-become-Mariner (stage 
two for Coleridge) prostrated before the 
Two Voices. Nelly Dean is a far more 
essential and profound perceiving subject 
than Lockwood, is a perceiver far closer 
to a full understanding of the mysteries 
of Wuthering Heights. And yet even 
she is not the ultimate I. As her story 
unfolds, the reader feels an increasing 
need to draw away from the cheerful 
Mrs. Dean—to get his own view of her 
views. Gradually, he learns that his new 
alter-ego, though a far better person 
than Lockwood, is actually imperceptive 
because of her “desire merely to avoid 
trouble, to deny serious sichtone, and 
..+ [her] failure to grasp genuinely the 
emotions of others.”* Ultimate under- 


Dean and the 


‘John K. Mathison, “Nell 
Power of Wuthering Heights,” Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, XI (Sept. 1956), 129. 


standing lies as far beyond Nelly as ber 
lay 

Although Bronté never really strips 
away Nelly to provide any more pro- 
found subject-narrator, she does—in 
moving ever closer to the central core 
of meaning—provide ever more vivid 
and more sustained glimpses of Heath- 
cliff and Catherine, the characters who 
commune directly with Truth. For a 
reader to make a leap of faith from Nell 
Dean’s platform of sensible understand- 
ing to an acceptance of and participation 
in tho ulti- 
mate fusion of subject with object egos. 
Some readers make the leap entirely; 
some remain with Nelly; but others, be- 
wildered by the —t of giving up 
conventional standards, flounder in be 
tween. 

As such readers, becoming increasing- 
ly discontented with Nelly Dean’s in- 
terpretations, are moved closer to the 
core of the book, they are tempted to 
cast about for someone to identify them- 
selves with. Early, they began to sympa- 
thize with Heathcliff and Catherine—and 

et were held back, and held themselves 

ck, from these central figures. Now, 
suddenly, Isabella Linton, known before 
only as the dreadful little girl who 
begped her papa to put the boy Heath- 
cliff in the cellar (p. 51), becomes an 
important participant-narrator. She be- 
comes another Lockwood, though far 
more complex, whose upper-class prig- 
gishness, narrowness, and appalling senti- 
mentality must be exploded at the thresh- 
old of Wuthering Heights. Like Lock- 
wood, who began by thinking Heathcliff 
“a capital fellow,” Isabella finds him an 
irresistible hero; stubbornly, despite all 
warnings, she imposes the Byronic 
clichés upon him, closing her eyes to 
actual facts and behaving like her idea 
of a heroine. Though Isabella’s pain and 
involvement are far greater, her initiation 
at the Heights is like Lockwood’s. Pre- 
pared by seeing Heathcliff hang her 
spaniel, she crosses the threshold to re- 
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ceive one stunning blow after another. 
All preconceptions stripped away, she 
writes back to Nelly: “How did you 
contrive to preserve the common sym- 
thies of human nature when you re- 
sided here? I cannot recognize any senti- 
ment which those around share vie me. 
... Is Mr. Heathcliff a man?” (p. 144). 
Linton Heathcliff and then young 
Cathy Linton, ultimate recipient of the 
reader’s sympathies, undergo similar ini- 
tiations. The 
Linton is snatched out of the Grange and 
thrust into the Heights for the rudest 
awakening of all. Before leaving, he 
asks, “And what is my father like? . . 
Is he as young and handsome as uncle?” 
Nelly answers, “He’s as young... , but 
he has black hair, and eyes; and looks 
sterner. . . . He'll not seem to you so 
gentle and kind at first” (p. 218). The 
petted, is drawn 
inevitably to the eights, and tries, be- 


fore her marriage, to impose her pathetic 
little ang, On her first visit, 


after her dogs are bitten by the Heights 
dogs, she cavalierly reenacts Lockwood's 
own first entrance. Nelly tells her: 


“Well, Miss Cathy, if you were aware 
whose house this is, you’d be glad enough 
to get out.” 

des your father’s isn’t it?” she said, turn- 
ing to Hareton. 

“Nay,” he gi looking down, and 
blushing bashfully. 

He could not stand a steady gaze from 
her eyes, though they were just his own. 

“Whose then—your master’s?” she asked. 

He coloured deeper, with a different feel- 
ing, muttered an oath, and turned away. 

“Who is his master?” continued the tire- 
some girl, appealing to me. “He talked 
about ‘our house,’ and ‘our folk.’ I thought 
he had been the owner’s son. And he never 
said, Miss: he should have done, shouldn’t 
he, if he’s a servant? .. .” 

“T’ll see thee damned, before I be thy 
servant!” growled the lad. (pp. 206-207) 


But by this time the end, the way out, 
is in sight. Though transformed, Cathy 
does not lose her dignity and poise, does 


not capitulate entirely to the power of 
Heathcliff. This is true because 
Heathcliff himself is withdrawing—with 
Catherine Earnshaw—from the reader’s 
focus; having his devotion elsewhere, he 
no longer remains complete d with- 
int the Heights. Still, Eleath is Bron- 
té’s cau hero, and the central power 
of the book lies not in young Cathy— 
who is merely a step on the journey 
back from noumenal reality to mundane 
levels of consciousness. Far from bei 
the value-center—i.e., the valued “calm” 
after the unfortunate “storm”—the ro- 
mance between Cathy and Hareton is 
merely a sentimental aftermath. Indeed, 
the only reason Heathcliff, enraged by 
the evident affection between the lovers, 
does not “tear Catherine in pieces” is that 
he sees in her eyes the archetypal Cath- 
erine Earnshaw and realizes that this new 
physical presence is negligible (p. 340). 
As Lockwood was the first step in, he 
becomes the final step out of Wuthering 
Heights. Is he transformed? Has he re- 
ceived the message for which Jabes 
Branderham prepared him? No—no more 
than such a mundane point of view can 
ever achieve ultimate understanding. 
Speculating about Cathy as his own per- 
sonal heroine, he reproduces from the 
beginning chapters his first thoughts a- 
bout her mother, and thus remains as 
foppish and as sentimental as ever. When 
he learns from Nelly that Wuthering 
Heights is to be closed up, he comments 
inanely, “For the use of such ghosts as 
choose to inhabit it.” And she reproves 
him: “No, Mr. Lockwood .. . I be- 
lieve the dead are at peace: but it is not 
right to speak of them with levity” (p. 
358). Lockwood’s final benediction re- 
veals his incapacity for insight: 
I lingered round them, under that benign 
sky; watched the moths fluttering among 
the heath and hare-bells; listened to the 
soft wind breathing through the grass; and 
wondered how anyone could ever imagine 
unquiet slumbers, for the sleepers in that 
quiet earth. (p. 358) 
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Although this sentence has been mar- 
veled at, along with the last chapters in 
general, for ambiguity of tone,* its mean- 

now seems clear enough. The sophis- 
ticated Lockwood of course would won- 
der “how any one could ever imagine 
unquiet slumbers.” But the reader, re- 
turning from his journey, knows with 
the little shepherd boy: “They’s Heath- 


‘See G. D. Klingopulos, “The Novel as 
Dramatic Poem (II): ‘Wuthering Heights’,” 
Scrutiny, XIV (1947), 271-272. 


cliff, and a woman, yonder, under t 
nab, .. . un’ Aw darnut pass ’em” (P. 
357). The reader is converted, like Co 
eridge’s Wedding Guest, who, when the 
Mariner left him, 


Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been 
stunned, 

And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn. 


Cold Light and Tumbling Clouds 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 


A well-known scholar in the field of American literature, Professor Flanagan bas 
published James Hall (1941), America Is West (1945), Folklore in American Lit- 
erature (with A. P. Hudson 1958), and over fifty articles in the standard journals 
of research and criticism. He took all his degrees at the University of Minnesota, 
where he taught for sixteen years before settling at the University of Illinois. 


Whatever the area of disagreement 
about collegiate education in the United 
States may be, there is one point on 
which all concur—the imminent rise of 
enrollments. Educational conferences, 
presidential committees, statistical pre- 
dictions, press headlines have blasted 
this fact into the popular consciousness. 
The public may not be primarily con- 
cerned with subsidiary problems, the 
recruiting of staff, the screening of appli- 
cants, the maintenance of standards, but 
it cannot help becoming aware of the 
classroom bulge now and in the near fu- 
ture. Even before the advent of the 
1960’s with all their threatening prob- 
lems, taxpayers and administrators alike 
can visualize the problem and can guess 
the needs. 

This, of course, is platitude. What is 
not a platitude, it seems to me, is the 
opportunity, perhaps even the duty, 
which the hordes of new students bring 
to teachers of English and the humani- 
ties. We have heard a good deal of the 


deficiencies of American scientific edu- 
cation, ially at the secondary school 
level, and of the inadequacy of many of 
our students in chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. We are beginning to hear 
quite as much about the low level of 
instruction in English and about the seri- 
ous limitations revealed by many high 
school graduates in their command of 
punctuation, spelling, and grammar. No 
one with any experience in reading col- 
lege entrance themes or even in reading 
the compositions of those who have 
squeezed through freshman rhetoric 
with a C or D needs additional evidence 
here. But little has been said recently 
about the stimulation, the encourage- 
ment, the sense of direction which can 
be given English classes by instructors 
with both dedication to their task and 
the necessary intelligence. 

Many years of classroom experience 
have led me to draw two conclusions: a 
good many 7 teachers at all levels 


of instruction, by rigorous formalism, by 
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mechanical interpretation of literature, 
or by deliberate neglect of aesthetic 
values, not only fail to impress their stu- 
dents with the importance of reading 
good literature but actually discourage 
them from exploring further on their 
own; likewise a good many scholars 
write so badly and are so obsessed with 
their own jargon that they limit their 
own audiences and confuse where they 
should illuminate. With the college gates 
opening wide to a surge of new students, 
these are serious charges. 

I have vivid memories of a course in 
Spenser which I took as an undergradu- 
ate at the University of Minnesota some 

irty years ago. The teacher was Elmer 
Edgar Stoll, German-trained and some- 
what of a martinet, but also the most 
distinguished Elizabethan scholar of his 
day. Frolamte Stoll had a large class for 
the 1920’s and certainly most of the stu- 
dents had no intention of becoming pro- 


fessional scholars. We discussed The 
Faerie Queene from many points of 


view, linguistic, structural, analogical, 
but what I remember best of is aie 
three decades is the obvious relish with 
which Professor Stoll read the verses, 
savoring the metaphors and the allusions, 
lingering over the euphony of the metre 
and the rhymes. He was not overly well 
ag but he said more than once—and 

e meant it—that he would gladly have 
sacrificed part of his salary to have been 
the author of such passages as the 
“Bowre of blis.” 

Not many teachers have the abili 
or the desire to be Elmer Edgar Stoll. 
But the majority of us could do much 
more than we are doing in the way of 
exciting an interest in literature. At the 
very least we can avoid the negative a 

roach. I have no wish to revive the 
bland and superficial discussion of let- 
ters which passed for literary criticism 
half a century ago, although there should 
always be a place for a William Lyon 
Phelps. The maunderings and the vapor- 
ings of the imperceptive have their own 


danger. The superficial comment of a 
lecturer at a woman’s lite club in 
the suburbs is neither desirable nor ap- 
kegs in a college classroom. But I 
eel strongly that too many of us have 
turned our backs on the aesthetic ap- 
proach in order to explicate sources, 
psychoanalysis, or symbolism. 

Intellectual history is one of the cur- 
rent fads of our graduate schools. In- 
tellectual historians form the elite group 
among the professional teachers of his- 
tory, and intellectual historians have so 
infiltrated the ranks of the teachers of 
literature that they have definitely al- 
tered the teaching goals and procedures. 
To a certain extent this is admirable. I 
have no — with intellectual history 
as such. The bright young men who 

from our graduate schools today 
are well disciplined, eager, and alert. But 
too often the intellectual history ap- 
proach to literature replaces everything 
else, and teachers who have neither taste 
nor sensitivity treat a work of art as if 
it were a document, an artifact without 
life or charm. 

I for one am tired of books about Mel- 
ville which label him as a naturalist, a 
satanist, a rebel against God, “the chief 
redactor of primitivism” (whatever that 
may mean). Melville like Hawthorne 
was essentially a storyteller, a great in- 
ventive genius who imagined dramatic 
narratives and created characters. If 
these novelists were philosophers or so- 
cial critics or casuists, they were so in- 
cidentally. Their names live because they 
were literary artists; without their art 
their moral pronouncements and their 
philosophy would be magnificently un- 
important. Thoreau, likewise, was a sen- 
sitive, perceptive genius who at his best 
wrote brilliant prose. Since he avoided 
fiction he expressed himself most freel 
in descriptive or expository forms whic 
were full of quick insights and flavored 
by good and bad puns. Having even less 
of a consistent philosophical system than 
Emerson, he seldom developed an idea 
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to the fullest extent; what gives viability 
to his writing today is his personality 
and his command of lan e. The 
reader who can follow Henry Thoreau 
today on a winter walk, who can watch 
the pickerel at Walden Pond, or who 
can see through his eyes the successive 
coloring of the trees in the fall (sumach, 
birch, maple, oak) enjoys a superb aes- 
thetic experience. Only the professional 
scholar cares whether he was a tran- 
scendentalist or a solipsist. 

After reading some of the recent 
exegesis of Melville and Hawthorne and 
Thoreau it is a great relief to return to 
their own work, for these men could 
write. Fortunately, they free themselves 
of much of their present criticism as 
barnacles are scraped off a ship’s hull, 
leaving their yo vessel clean and 
fresh. Moby-Dick and The Scarlet Let- 


ter and Walden are still exciting experi- 
ences to read, and students can be led 
to value their gusto, their charm, their 


stylistic grace, the profound insight in 
their pages. The teacher who treats them 
as intellectual exercises rather than as 
works of art abnegates his responsibil- 
ities. 

My second point is the kind of - 
dox himself would 
loved. I refer to the fact that so many 
of the monographs and studies written 
by teachers of the humanities are stylis- 
tically inept, stuffy, sodden. It was - 
nard De Voto who remarked some years 
ago that the worst writing being done 
in the United States came from the mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. In the last few decades 
there has been some improvement, but 
the goal—clear, logical, graceful expo- 
sition—is still remote. Even if the writing 
is not bedraggled by footnotes, the mean- 
ing is often buried and the point, if there 
is a point, dulled. One reason for this 
situation is the borrowing of technical 
language from other fields such as so- 


ciology, psychology, and anthropology 
which is not properly assimilated and 
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often not fully understood. Another 
reason is the wish to be erudite and pro- 
found and therefore the gleeful appro- 
— of jargon. To be great is often to 

obscure, as Thoreau once remarked, 
but obscurity is seldom the road to 
greatness. 

I should like to quote some repre- 
sentative es from two recent books 
on Melville which illustrate the murky 
thought and language which I have in 
mind: 

Melville tries to naturalize nature in order 
to humanize man away from the “higher 
moralities” of nonexistent ideal. 
Although the ritualistic aspects of religion 
ahumanizes [sic] Yillah, Taji, paradoxi- 
cally, who leads to the greatest ahumanity, 
tries to humanize Yillah. 
Ideality itself disappears and in place of 
that absolute absolute is the absolute rela- 
tivity of infinite experience. 
Both Emerson and Thoreau, liberated from 
the authority of words as absolutely fixed 
terms, evolved a compensatory American 
theory of multiplicity, which resulted in 
linguistic media intended to delineate reali- 
ties elusive of concrete linguistic definition. 
The act of purifying the terminology of 
rimitivism by isolating the forms which 
it displays led to the assertion that the 
symbols, of existential primitivism come 
into being through the imposition of an 
autotype, a facsimile of actual sensed ex- 
perience, upon atavistic feeling in which 
the contemporaneous allegiances of a group 
of artists are related." 


It is, of course, unfair to quote pas- 
sages out of sequence and out of context. 
But there seems to be little in the sur- 
rounding material to make them either 
intelligible or important. Certainly they 
contribute nothing to the understanding 
of Herman Melville. 

In this connection I should like to 
point out that the university presses 


‘Since I have not been motivated by| per- 
sonal malice in choosing these examples, it 
seems unnecessary to identify the books. Suf- 
fice it to say that both were written by assist- 
ant professors of English and both were pub- 


lished by university presses. 
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would seem to have an important role 
which they do not often recognize. By 
tradition the university press publishes 
works which because of their recondite 
nature and limited appeal would not be 
issued by a commercial publisher. The 
university press is generally subsidized 
and need not watch its profit and loss 
sheets like the publisher who must show 
a favorable balance or quit business. But 
the university press should also demand 
a certain degree of lucidity and logic in 
its manuscripts, and it should refuse to 
publish those which are badly or incor- 
rectly written. Probably not all authors 
will subscribe to Franklin’s dictum that 
writing should be smooth, clear, and 
short, but surely there is no inequity in 
requiring academic writers to be cor- 
rect and logical, the more so if their 
subjects are in themselves difficult. Far 
too many books are appearing under the 
imprint of university presses which are 
not only clumsily and ineptly written 
but which are also prolix and often 
aed proofread. Needless to say, such 
ks generally cut their own throats 
and the corpses gather dust in back 
storerooms long before their time. 
Certainly the present is the approp- 
riate time to reassess the teaching of 
lish and the humanities as well as to 
revise the teaching of science. The pic- 
ture of course is not wholly black. There 
are brilliant classroom interpreters today 
who not only can stimulate students out 
of their lethargy and bring them to see 
the art as well as the ideas in literature 
but who by means of radio and television 
can perform these same services for the 
public at large. Mechanical means of ex- 
tending lectures are constantly providing 
larger audiences. Because of the micro- 
phone and the screen, art forms have 
become available and interesting to 
thousands who in the past could never 
have profited in this way. There are also 
challenging and original books which 
bring intellectual analysis to literature in 
the best manner and which provide both 


a thesis and, new insight. 
One thinks of F. O. Matthiessen’s seminal 
volume, American Renaissance, which 
has influenced so many later critics; or, 
more recently, of He Nash Smith’s 
Virgin Land and R. W. B. Lewis’s The 
American Adam. Such monographs eith- 
er suggest fresh interpretations of indi- 


vid authors or furnish the links be- 


tween the popular books of one genera- 
tion and the cultural heroes of another. 
Moreover, they are clearly and com- 
pellingly written. The style never gets in 
the way of the thought. 

I am not advocating the abandonment 
of any of the techniques of reading or 
teaching which the past few decades 
have done so much to establish. The 
close reading of a text, which may be 
the only solid achievement of the new 
criticism, the emphasis on the intention 
and the performance of the author, the 
borrowing of techniques from other dis- 
ciplines, the re-evaluation of books in 
terms of myth or nin fo or 
Marxism, all have their place and, with- 
in limits, their utility. I am arguing only 
that the teachers of literature remember 
that they are dealing with one of the 
fine arts and that their job is not only to 
communicate the meaning of a novel or 
poem or play but also to inculcate a de- 
votion to reading which will endure be- 
yond the classroom. Now more than 
ever before it is important to uphold 
the aesthetic, the humanitarian values, in 
the classroom certainly but also in public 
pronouncements and in the books that 
we write for the student, the general 
reader, and each other. 

William Butler Yeats has a phrase in 
his autobiography which seems to me 
both revealing and provocative. Speak- 
ing of his dissatisfaction with his earlier 
poems he remarks that he deliberately 
tried to reshape his style, to seek an im- 
pression of “cold light and tumbling 
clouds.” I am afraid that to many class- 
room teachers light has no temperature 
and the clouds remain inert. 
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PIERCING THE SLATE CuRTAIN 


T. SMITH 


Mrs. Smith, whose B.A. is from Washington State and M.A. from Illinois, is an 
instructor at the University of Massachusetts. Her report from the Northeast sup- 
plements Dr. Lynch’s West Coast essay in articulation. 


Like many another English department, 
the English staff of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts has felt for some time that it 
simply did not know enough about students’ 
scholastic backgrounds to plan the teach- 
ing program for freshmen as effectively as 
possible. On the most carefree jaunt, as 
well as on the guided tour, the driver 
must know two things: not only where 
he is going, but also where he is. The Eng- 
lish staff knows where it is going, but it is 
not always sure of where it is—or rather, 
where its freshmen are in reading and 
writing experience as they enter college. 

In more mundane terms, consider the 
problem of the second day of class in fresh- 
man composition. During the first hour of 
class, the instructor can always make a 
Statement About The Course; but on the 
second day, does he, in laborious detail, 
explain the subjunctive, point of view, 
paragraph development, or does he take 
or granted his students’ working knowl- 
edge of these topics? 

© answer these questions, as well as to 
further the concept that education is a 
continuum, a Committee on Cooperation 
with the High Schools was — by 
the chairman of English at the University. 
After some correspondence 
with public, private, and parochial schools 
in the state, the Committee last year sent 
out a questionnaire about the work done 
in college-preparatory English courses in 
the junior and senior years in high school. 
There were 84 replies from public high 
schools, 13 replies from private, and 2 from 
parochial schools. As a basis for a statistical 
study, these numbers are not very impres- 
sive. Yet these 99 high schools, answering 
the inquiry, have opened permanent “visit- 

ing hours” to English teachers. 
@ one-page questionnaire requested 


information separately about the junior and 
senior years in the college-preparatory Eng- 
lish program in the following areas: out- 
side readings, classroom study of literature, 
writing, grammar, and related activities 
such as school publications and essay con- 
tests. 

Writing. Since writing is the primary 
concern in a writing course—not proper 
progression of tenses, not ible mis- 
carriage of justice for Sacco-Vanzetti, not 
even appreciation of E. B. White’s strad- 
dling of the didactic and the colloquial— 
we will turn first to the item on the ques- 
tionnaire which dealt with writing assign- 
ments. It read: “Writing (kind writin 
and number of assignments in each kind). 

The answers to this question are grouped 
below according to the percentages of the 
total number of replies. In the college- 
preparatory junior English classes: 

35% of the replies reported a requirement 
of weekly written compositions, 

26% a requirement of a written composi- 
tion every two weeks, 

13% a requirement of a written composi- 
tion once a month, 

25% of the replies did not’ state a specfic 
number. 

‘Also, 41% of the replies stated that the 
college-preparatory junior classes write a 
long paper using source materials. 

In the college-preparatory senior English 
classes: 
38% of the replies reported a requirement 
of weekly written compositions, 

24% a requirement of a written composi- 
tion every two weeks, 

8% a requirement of a written composition 
every month, 

28% of the replies did not state a specific 
number. 

Also, 72% of the replies stated that their 
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GODS, MEN, 
AND BOOK- 
SELLERS 


“—Meduocribus esse poetis, 
Non Dit, non homines, non concessere Columnae:”’ 


CON ETH ER GODS, nor men, nor booksellers have granted poets the 

right to be mediocre,” said Horace in his Art of Poetry. And 
to this line Sir Philip Sidney, perfect man of the English Renaissance, 
added: “It is, I say againe, not the faulte of the Art, but that by fewe 
men that Arte can bee accomplished.”” Thus are defined the writer’s 
exalted position and his exacting art. 


H°* TO INTRODUCE students to the finest in the world of literature? 

How to encourage them to become critical readers? How to 
develop in them an acuity to distinguish that which is good from that 
which is mediocre? This is a challenging and at times frustrating task 
for the English professor, for he knows well that literary sensibility 
comes only after long study. But the start can be made with required 
courses and required reading. The first is your responsibility as the 
teacher in the classroom; the second is ours as makers and sellers of 


books. 


The Harcourt, Brace English List numbers many anthologies that 
have found favor in the collegés as texts for courses in literature. 
Some stress a study in depth; others survey their fields historically ; 
still others are organized according to specific types of literature. 
And though conscious of Sir Philip's words, “by fewe men that Arte 
can bee accomplished,” we are confident you will find among these 
many offerings an anthology to help your students become discrim- 
inating readers, sensitive to the delights of good literature. 
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“OR EXAMPLE, last spring we published the Enlarged Edition of 

Major British Writers—a handsome collection of the best of 
twenty-two masters from Chaucer to Eliot, edited by scholars pre- 
eminent in their field. We were confident these volumes would be well 
received, but the enthusiastic acclaim from college teachers has far 
exceeded our most hopeful expectations. “To quote just one, Mr. 
Robert Cowan of Athens College: ‘It would seem arrant folly to plan 
a course around any other volume, now that the Enlarged Edition of 
Major British Writers is available.” 

For courses that detail the broad chronological development, the 
College Survey of English Literature has been a long-time favorite. 
Available in both the Revised Shorter and two-volume editions, the 
Survey offers a comprehensive coverage from the Old English Era 
to the 20th Century. 


STUDY OF LITERATURE by types is the method favored by many 
instructors to develop critical reading. It is Francis Connolly's 
opinion that ‘“‘this method not only encourages a wide range of reading 
and demands concentration but at the same time accents the formal 
characteristics of a literary work.” In his successful anthology, The 
Types of Literature, Dr. Connolly carefully balances the classic and 
the new in the 246 selections he has chosen to represent the short story, 
novel, poetry, drama, essay, and criticism. 


“HREE YEARS AGO a small, concise volume appeared unobtrusively 

on our list ; happily, it has turned out to be one of our leading texts. 
In the modest and critically moderate Sound and Sense Laurence 
Perrine solved for many an instructor the difficult problem of intro- 
ducing students to a serious study of poetry. First he analyzes and 
illustrates the various elements of poetry, but in this process no poem 
is mangled to make a technical point. Then he leaves instructor and 
student alone with a brief anthology of classic and modern poems 
that are neither prejudged nor of one school. 
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In The Major Poets Charles Coffin gives a generous selection from 
34 poets, English and American. The contents follow chronologically 
from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas, and the particular titles included 
are, so far as possible, representative of different phases of a poet's 
career and of the different conditions of his art. 


Louis Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry and Modern British 
Poetry has become a standard text for courses that concentrate on 
modern verse. In his most recent collection, the Revised Shorter 
Edition compiled in consultation with Karl Shapiro and Richard 
Wilbur, the editorial matter consists only of a preface and an index. 
There are no explanations, no annotations—just a rich selection from 
the works of 63 major poets, reflecting the range and brilliance of 
twentieth century poetry. 
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UR 1959 SPRING LIST included two distinctive introductions to the 
literature of the short story: Laurence Perrine’s Story and 
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Structure and Robert Gorham Davis’ Ten Modern Masters: Second 
Edition. 
Characteristics that distinguished Mr. Perrine’s successful Sound 
and Sense again are evident in his new introduction to the short story. 
Through a systematic analysis of elements and careful selection of 
material he gradually leads the student to an understanding of this 
particular genre—thus preparing him to make informed judgments 
about the art of fiction. Story and Structure has forty complete stories 
in all, some familiar, standard works, others that have not previously 
appeared in a college text. 


In his Second Edition of Ten Modern Masters, Mr. Davis presents 
three stories each by Anderson, Chekhov, Faulkner, James, Joyce, 
Lawrence, Mann, Mansfield, and O’Connor; the tenth, Conrad, is 
represented by two of his longer selections. From this rich material 
the student is able to perceive and compare the depth, the range, the 
variety of methods, the dominant themes of ten modern masters. A 
biographical and critical headnote is furnished for each writer, and 
the detailed general introduction provides background on the modern 
short story as a literary form. 
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N Nine Great Plays Leonard Dean introduces the student to some 
of the finest achievements in world literature: 


Agamemnon, Oedipus Rex, Volpone, The Would-Be Invalid, 
The Way of the World, An Enemy of the People, The Cherry 
Orchard, Pygmalion, Murder in the Cathedral 


Ranging historically from Aeschylus to Eliot and representing a 
variety of types, these nine great plays have proved invaluable for the 
study of drama as a literary type. 


NEXPENSIVE COLLECTIONS that fit into a variety of courses—poetry, 
types, general humanities—are: 


Dunn’s 4 Chaucer Reader, a short introduction to Chaucer 
that gives the General Prologue and six Canterbury Tales, 
with marginal glosses. Links and supplementary material are 
in modern prose. 


Eliot’s The Waste: Land and Other Poems, a Harvest book 
that contains, in addition to the title poem, ““The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock,” “Gerontion,” “Sweeney Among the 
Nightingales,” ‘“Ash-Wednesday,” and other poems from Mr. 
Eliot’s early and middle work. 


Fitts and Fitzgerald’s The Ocdipus Cycle of Sophocles— 
English versions of Oedipus Rex, Oedipus at Colonus, and 
A ntigone—available in the Harvest edition. 

Harrison's Six Plays of Shakespeare (Twelfth Night, I Henry 
IV, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, The Tempest), with 
introductions, notes, and appendices from the “Major Plays” 
edition. 


Untermeyer’s The Book of Living Verse, 61 poets from 
Chaucer to Eliot, in the Harbrace Modern Classics Edition. 
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Criticism 


"Two Books stand out as texts in literary criticism: Bate’s Criticism: 

The Major Texts and Schorer, Miles, and McKenzie’s Criticism: 
The Foundations of Modern Literary Judgment. Mr. Bate concen- 
trates on major critics from Aristotle to the present. He gives, in effect, 
the most essential contributions in the history of literary criticism, and 
these he supplements with abundant commentary and interpretation. 
The Schorer-Miles-McKenzie text is devoted primarily to modern 
criticism, with outstanding relevant statements from the past. Five 
new essays appear in the Revised Edition: Longinus’ “On _ the 
Sublime,” Thomas Hobbes’s “Answer to Sir William Davenant’s 
Preface to Gondibert,”” C. G. Jung’s ‘Psychology and Literature,” 
Francis Fergusson’s “Oedipus Rex: The Tragic Rhythm of Action,” 
and George Orwell's “Politics and the English Language.” 


Instructors who wish to supplement the basic text can turn to five 
major critical studies in our Harvest collection: Cleanth Brooks’ 
The Well Wrought Urn, T.S. Eliot’s Essays on Elizabethan Drama, 
E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel, 1. A. Richards’ Practical 
Criticism, Rene Wellek and Austin Warren’s Theory of Literature. 
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T THE OUTSET we asked: how to introduce students to the finest 
in the world of literature? The answer seems obvious: to study 


Shakespeare—‘And What He Hath Left Us.” 


G. B. Harrison’s excellent editions, Shakespeare: Major Plays and 
the Sonnets and Shakespeare: The Complete Works, are specifically 
designed to help the college student understand, appreciate, and enjoy 
the works for himself. The notes, the introductions, the plates, the 
appendices, the reading list—this magnificent store of information 
provides all the background needed to put the plays and poems in 
perspective. 
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The latest printing of The Complete Works contains the scene, 
now generally attributed to Shakespeare, from the play inscribed 
The Booke of Sir Thomas More. Also, the reading list has been 
revised and a list of phonograph recordings of Shakespearean plays, 
sonnets, and lyrics has been added. 


“Oh, this learning, what a thing it is! 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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college-preparatory senior classes write a 
long paper using source materials. 

Of the replies that touched on the “kind 
of writing” item in the questionnaire, sub- 
stantially all stated that each of the various 
types of writing was taught. 

These statistics are obviously superficial, 
particularly because we all know that one 
theme, well-motivated, guided, and con- 
structively commented upon, may be worth 
more to the student than six vaguely 
assigned and poorly graded papers. Or 1s 
writing practice alone the valuable core 
of a composition class? One thing is sure: 
the vitality and intelligence which pervade 
a class are not readily measurable. 

Despite their limitations, these answers 
may, it seems to me, prove helpful in two 
situations: as an antidote to educational 
alarmists who say that the high school 
teacher is so overloaded that no composi- 
tions ever get assigned or graded; and as a 
club for a poor student who bravely and 
uncomplainingly states, “I never had writ- 
ing before in high school—just coupla book 
reports.” The well-known ability of col- 
lege freshmen to forget current assignments 
extends backward, then, through the pre- 
ceding years of high school. 

Grammar. The question read: “Grammar 
(kind: functional or formal: number of 
assignments).” Very few respondents in- 
dicated that only functional or only formal 
grammar was taught. The replies were dif- 
ficult to analyze statistically because the 
answers to “number of assignments” were 
given with divergent bases—in terms of 
assignments, periods, weeks, or portions of 
the year. No way seemed open to dis- 
cover whether an “assignment” or “lesson” 
consumed ten minutes or the whole class 
period. 

However, the general impression I gained 
from these replies was that the high schools 
in Massachusetts, far from reacting against 
grammar, teach it for a goodly age 
of the total time in English class. Very 


roughly averaged, one-fourth of the time 
in college-preparatory junior English class 
is spent working on grammar. The method 
may be formal and “out of the book,” or 
it may be informal and based upon errors 
noted on composition papers. Nothing 
specific was asked in the questionnaire 


about the presentation of grammar; but 


something of the manner and approach can 
be guessed from the amounts of time 
mentioned, such as ten minutes during 
every class hour through the year, or at 
the other extreme, a block of about a 
quarter of the school year. Most of the 
answers were not so specific as these two 
examples. 

Roughly, one-fifth of the time in the 
senior year in the college-preparatory Eng- 
lish course is spent studying grammar. 
Regarding this final year in high school, 
many more schools reported that the gram- 
mar study came sporadically from needed 
corrections in compositions rather than 
from systematic study of a grammar book. 

The fair degree of familiarity with gram- 
matical terms displayed by most freshmen 
at the University can, I think, be accounted 
for by this background in the high schools. 
Their knowledge emphasizes grammatical 
terms rather than analyses of grammatical 
and syntactical structures. These students 
are easily accurate in a drill situation, such 
as picking out por ag phrases in ten 
sentences, all of which actually contain 
participial expressions. When the material 
to be analyzed is from an essay or, more 
difficult, the students’ own writings, the 
freshmen tend to flounder. And they seem 
to be more at ease with prescriptive gram- 
mar—correct usage—than with descriptive 
grammar—the anatomy of the language. 

Reading. The questionnaire had two 
items about reading: “Assigned outside 
readings (attach a list, if one is available, 
or write on the back of this sheet),” and 
Classroom work: Study of literature (books 
used). 

In a consideration of the classroom study 
of literature, and the various short lists 
of books studied in class, the following 
list was compiled, which includes most of 
the choices of nearly all the schools, for 
college-preparatory junior English: An an- 
thology of American literature, A Tale of 
Two Cities, The House of the Seven Gables, 
Twelfth Night, Julius Caesar, As You Like 
It, and Idylls of the King. Any particular 
junior class might have only three-quarters 
of these books assigned; but it is very likely 
that the assignments will largely come from 
this list. 

The first item on the list follows a 
venerable tradition—American literature for 
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juniors. Of the 84 public schools replying, 
58 have their juniors study American litera- 
ture and their seniors study British litera- 
ture. Does this majority opinion come from 
research on appropriate literature to match 
a fertile climate of opinion in this age 
group? American history is, of course, 
often taught to juniors. 

The other items on the list occur far 
too often to be random choices. I wonder 
where the similarity has its origin: in tra- 
dition, universities, teachers’ colleges, con- 
ferences, or elsewhere. There seem to be 
two concepts determining the choice of 
books used in a literature course at any 
level: one is that the given book is repre- 
sentative—to study it is to practice the 
discipline or mode of thinking appropriate 
for all such books. The other concept is 
that the book is in itself indispensable, a 
necessary tool for further thinking within 
that field. Have the two concepts been 
consciously considered in the choice of 
books for high-school classroom reading? 

The lists received for classroom readings 
indicate that the typical college-preparatory 
senior English class reads most of the fol- 
lowing: An anthology of British literature, 
Milton’s minor poems, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Ethan Frome or The Mill on the Floss, 
Ivanhoe, The Return of the Native, Macau- 
lay’s Life of Jobnson, and essays. 

It seems to me that this remarkable uni- 
formity in reading might be capitalized on 
at the college level. An instructor in fresh- 
man composition could just as well speak 
of atmosphere in the novel by mention of 
The Return of the Native as in, say, 
Lolita. A history instructor could mention 
A Tale of Two Cities to illuminate his 
discourse on the French Revolution or mob 
action anywhere. Teachers might thus avoid 
the familiar glazed look which encrusts the 
face of a student hearing of a work un- 
known to him. 

The answers to the question about out- 
side reading show that the requirements for 
out-of-class reading were markedly dis- 
similar among the schools. The require- 
ments ranged from ten books a semester to 
none, and the caliber of the books varied 
even more widely, even on the same list. 
One school required the Senior Scholastic 
and no books. 

Some method of checking on outside 


reading was always reported: panel discus- 
sions, oral reports, private interviews with 
teachers, checking of mimeographed report 
sheets, and the omnipresent written book re- 
port. Everywhere the need for getting the 
student to read more was emphasized. Such 
words as “cajolery,” “incentive,” and * 
tivation” abounded in the replies. 

Of the 84 public schools in Massachusetts 
which replied to this questionnaire, 28 use, 
in whole or in part, the Reading List com- 
piled and distributed by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. The reading 
lists distributed by the individual high 
schools varied greatly in length, in organi- 
zation, in helpfulness to students, and in the 
quality of the writing, mimeographing, and 
spelling. 

In a few instances these individual read- 
ing lists were arranged chronologically so 
that some thirty books, either written in 
one literary period or written about it, both 
fiction and nonfiction, were grouped to- 
gether. Readings were required from the 
same literary period as that being stud- 
ied in class, within the chronological 
anthology of American or English liter- 
ature. On the other hand, many of the 
lists were simply alphabetical, sometimes 
even by title, not author. One list be- 
gins with Alcott’s Little Women and 
ends with Wyss’s Swiss Family Robinson; 
between these are Bunyan, Dostoievski, 
Conrad, and others, but nothing on the 
list itself indicates any scale of values. Very 
few lists indicate, by asterisks or other 
marks, that some books are superior to 
others. 

Although the requirements and the lists 
themselves varied, the choices showed a 
heavy concentration upon nineteenth-cen- 
tury English novels and upon current non- 
fiction adventure books. The Native re- 
turned upon every list. Kon-Tiki set forth 
many times. Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Conrad, the Brontés—these were the names 
occurring most often. Meredith’s egoism 
was deflated by only three listings. Tom 
Jones was a no-show. Some of the great 
Russian novels were often listed. Shirley 
strode freshly upon the scene, in one 
school’s list, in addition to the usual Jane 
Eyre and Wuthering Heights; the same 
school suggested Hardy’s The Trumpet 
Major besides the omnipresent Native and 
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the frequent Mayor of Casterbridge. 

Judging from the pathetic phrases which 
appeared from some schools concerning the 
“limited resources” and “appalling lacks” 
of their school libraries, 1 would presume 
that many high school teachers agree with 
Dr. James B. Conant about the minimum 
size of schools for good education. One 
teacher lent her own books; others re- 
gretfully geared the lists to the limited 
number of books available. Some other 
schools were happy with their recent 
extensive use of paperbacks. 

Where do these random impressions lead? 
Was the questionnaire—general as it was— 
worthwhile? The Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the High Schools strongly hopes 
that these incomplete facts will lead to 
much greater and fuller knowledge among 
high schools and colleges. Mutual fact- 
finding should result in better teaching all 
along the way. Local, regional, and state 
conferences are envisioned as an aid to 
this piercing of the slate curtain, until the 
chinks of light become a window. 

But what, you say, is Hecuba to me? 
It seems highly improbable that all other 
universities know exactly what scholarly 
backgrounds their students have, and that 
only Massachusetts is struggling in outer 
darkness. I suspect that the English staff of, 
say, the University of Washington wonders 
exactly what Roosevelt High, in Seattle, 
teaches its students, to say nothing of Tekoa 
High. Perhaps information about high 
schools, about universities, and about their 
mutual expectations can continue to be 


gathered and to be pooled, across the 
country. 

With further knowledge about students’ 
learning prior to college, English staffs 
may wish to reconsider the usual required 
courses, both freshman composition and 
sophomore introduction to literature. With 
further knowledge about the reading and 
writing experiences of their students, Eng- 
lish teachers could better consider such 
perennial problems as how much time to 
» ame on grammar and whether to continue 

e research paper. The sophomore litera- 
ture course could either deliberately ex- 
clude some of the works taught in most 
high schools or consciously present them 
at an advanced level. 

In the high schools, too, English depart- 
ments may be interested to know what 
other high schools are teaching. Should 
greater uniformity be the aim in the high 
schools, or considered differences? 

There has been considerable agitation of 
late about the aims of education. Atomic- 
powered criticism of the American school 
system’s goals has triggered widespread 
discussion of where education must lead the 
country. In a modest way, most English 
teachers have conquered this problem—by 
their hopes to improve the clarity and 
effectiveness of their students’ writing, and 
the perception and sensitivity of their stu- 
dents’ reading. English teachers see the blue 
mist on the hills where they are headed; 
they need, however, a more exact descrip- 
tion of the crossroads at which they and 
their incoming freshmen stand. 


Critics ON TAPE 


Sister Mary Janet, S.C.L. 


An instructor at Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, Sister Mary Janet holds 
the doctor’s degree from Fordham. 


Two stimulating articles on the class- 
room use of the tape recorder in the Octo- 
ber 1958 issue of College English prompt 
this suggestion for its use as a method of 
presenting critical opinions on literature. 

The usual technique of presenting the 
critics on an author via the lecture can 
sometimes be no more than a dead end 
with neat (or not) summaries transferred 
to notebooks and little thinking lost on the 
relation between what the critic has said 


and the work or author under study. The 
tape recorder can serve to “dramatize” the 
critical approach and thereby stimulate 
both thinking and discussion. 

For instance, the course is early American 
literature; the author, Benjamin Franklin: 
the objective, to awaken and sharpen the 
students’ critical perception of Mr. Frank- 
lin, author. Two or three solid critical 
estimates are selected by the teacher and an 
equal number of students solicited for work 
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above and beyond the call of duty. Smu- 
dents selected should have good sense, good 
voices, and, ideally, a little flair for the 
dramatic. They are asked to read a critic 
each and then prepare a one-to two-minute 
“cutting” of summary statements in his 
essay. 

Once this has been submitted to you and 
(probably after a few suggestions) ap- 
proved, the students record their selections 
on tape, each reading as if he were the 
critic, in the tone of the essay. Tone is 
important, serving to “dramatize” further 
the divergent opinions. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the difference in tone between V. 
L. Parrington and D. H. Lawrence on 
Franklin! Each selection may be prefaced 
by an introduction to the critic and the 
source, this in another voice, preferably not 
your own. The selections should be “pro- 
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d” with an eye to purpose, building 
toward the selection you feel would pro- 
vide the strongest jumping off point for 
discussion. 

The completed tape (in which, note, stu- 
dents have played a major part) might be 
employed in a variety of ways: as an intro- 
duction to the study of Franklin; as a 
culminating lesson after the students have 
read him and can bring their reading up 
for or against the critics; possibly as a 
basis for a written discussion or evaluation; 
or simply as a gimmick for discussion. 

Any way it is used, the critic on tape is 
apt (there is no panacea) to get more than 
ordinary attention and consideration. Criti- 
cal opinion will be more likely to come 
alive for the student rather than lie down 
and die as point C-13 on an outline flowing 
remorselessly into a notebook. 


FRESHMEN ON STUDYING ENGLISH 
A. Estrin 


Professor Estrin, author of over fifty professional articles, is Executive Associate of 
the Department at the Newark College of Engineering. His A.M. and Ed.D. are from 
Columbia. 


What advice would you give a freshman 
concerning the study of English in an engi- 
neering curriculm? This question was asked 
of two hundred alumni of the Classes of 
1949, 1950, and 1951 of Newark College of 
Engineering. They answered as follows: 

1. Approach English as you would any 
task. Work as hard at it as you need to be- 
come proficient. English is governed by 
rules and laws as are all technical studies. 
Learn and use them. 

2. Utilize every opportunity to write; 
and in writing, practice conveying ideas 
clearly and concisely. 

3. Treat English at least as importantly 
as any technical course and get as broad 
and comprehensive an English background 
as possible. 

4. Become proficient in expressing your- 
self on paper. Develop the habit of writing 
all decisions, since industry tries to avoid 
verbal orders. 

5. Learn the fundamentals of grammar 
well. Learn how to present ideas, to put 
important things first, and to eliminate the 
irrelevant. 

6. Learn to write technical papers and 


learn to read them. Learn how to organize 
and present a technical report verbally 
through use of charts and graphs. Above 
all, learn how to spell! Misspelled words 
create the same impression as gravy stains 
on a necktie. 

7. Concentrate particularly in acquiring 
the ability to write clear, concise letters and 
articles. Master completely not only gram- 
mar forms but also rhetoric. Become thor- 
oughly able to think and speak on your feet. 

8. Treat English I as you would Physics 
I or Chemistry I. The pen displaces the 
slide rule as an individual advances in 
engineering. 

9. Pay close attention to the assignments. 
Advancement in business (including greater 
remuneration) can be achieved only by 
people who can express their thoughts and 
desires in a manner that will make them be 
listened to by others. This can be ac- 
complished only by speech or composition. 

10. Use your teacher harshly as your 
critic. English is a subject as important as 
any of the rest, and you cannot afford the 
luxury of letting the teacher set the pace. 

11. Take English, but study communica- 
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tion. This, more than any other quality 
which you may possess, will set the rate 
and extent of your professional advance- 
ment. 

12. Learn sentence structure and write 
intelligently. I think that men should be 
made to read other men’s compositions and 
reports to see how miserably tmost people 
write. 

13. Do not consider English as a second- 
ary subject. It can be more valuable than 


any technical course. More responsibilities 
given to a person in his job usually mean 
more administrative functions—resulting in 
less slide-rule work and greater need for 
effective English to communicate ideas and 

14. If you do not succeed in mastering 
Engineering, be certain to obtain a mastery 
of English. For in the end it will be the one 
subject you will need more than any other 
during your lifetime. 


A Mopest ProposaL FoR A WRITERS ALLIANCE 


The author, an assistant professor at Washington State, took a B.A. at the University 
of Washington and a graduate degree at Yale. He bas published in American Literature. 


The article by Davis M. Rein, “Publish- 
ing Research,” in the March 1959 issue of 
College English raises an important prob- 
lem—but the same issue of the journal 
suggests a solution. On p. 328 the re- 
view-notice of The English Romantic 
Poets and Essays has the signature “[Re- 
viewer’s Name Unknown].” Obviously, no 
practical reason exists why a dozen or more 
persons in need of a bibliographic entry 
could not claim that icular review, nor, 
further, any reason why all claimants should 
not be allowed equal possession. 


This kind of opportunity ought to be 
systematized. I suggest the formation of an 
Academic Writers’ Alliance, in which 
groups of 50 to 100 scholars may unite and 
agree to prepare brief reviews of recent 
books for the numerous learned and semi- 
learned journals. These reviews should then 
be sent to AWA headquarters (possibly at 
NCTE offices), and one chosen by lot for 


publication—with the signature space left 
blank. Each AWA member would have 
a stamp suitable for —s his name in 
the proper space to claim it as evidence 
of publication. 

Dues for this service might be kept 
minimal; perhaps $1.00 per year for four 
reviews would be adequate. All the present 
purposes of publication would be satisfied: 
expression of scholarship, communication 
of information, the demand from “higher- 
ups” to publish. 

There may be practical difficulties to be 
overcome; but as an English teacher with a 
65-hour work-load of papers and classes 
each week, I can think of no moral issues 
to be resolved. For a beginning, this Pro- 

] is left unsigned, and may help some- 
one who (like myself) has had time and 
energy to write nothing more profound 


than this. 
AutHor’s Name Conceaep] 


Blessing for Professor on Rainy Pay-Days 


Don GEIGER 


Well-known poet, teacher, and scholar, Don Geiger is an associate professor of 
Speech at Berkeley. 


Thank you, Head, the bread is medium; 
Make us grateful in our te deum. 
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Current English Forum 


“ELLIPTICAL CLAUSES” AND DANGLING MODIFIERS 


Rosert M. Browne 


An assistant professor at Notre Dame, Dr. Browne is the author of Theories of Con- 
vention in Contemporary American Criticism and of an article on Robert Burton. 
His academic degrees are from Seton Hall, Columbia, and Catholic Universities. 


The term “elliptical clause” has become 
embarrassing of late, because it suggests 
the outmoded habit of explaining gram- 
matical facts by talking about things 
“understood” or “omitted.” I wish here 
to examine the grammatical structure of 
the “elliptical clause,” to suggest a more 
accurate name for it, and to point out its 
relation to the dangling modifier. 

The “elliptical clause” belongs to a class 
of modifiers whose essential characteristic 
is the presence of a predicate element, 
whether non-finite verb, complement struc- 
ture, or both. Detached from any subject 
and appearing almost anywhere in the sen- 
tence, this predicate element acts as a 
sentence modifier. When it is a noun or 
adjective, we know it is a predicate element 
because it is obviously not functioning as a 
subject or attributive adjective. Here are 
examples of verbs, nouns, and adjectives as 
predicate elements: Turning suddenly, he 
collided with an old lady; A good player, 
he frequently won the club tournament; 
Angry and suspicious, they were inno mood 
to bargain. 

Such modifiers as these are not always 
called elliptical clauses, but they function 
in the same way. What is usually called 
an elliptical clause has the predicate element 
just described, but it is preceded by a con- 
junction, subordinating or co-ordinating: 
While waiting, he chatted about the 
weather; Though a good player, he had 
won no tournaments; He was burt by ber 
coldness, but unwilling to show it. The 
conjunction indicates that a construction of 
the rank of a clause is to follow; but in fact, 
only a predicate element does follow. Yet 
the construction functions in the same way 
that a full clause would; we are justified in 
speaking of this construction as a “clause 
substitute.” Whether marked by a conjunc- 


tion or not, its predicate element is function- 
ing like a clause. 

The term “clause substitute” is preferable 
to “elliptical clause” because such con- 
structions did not evolve from full clauses 
by way of ellipsis (cf. George O. Curme, 
Syntax, 1931, pp. 176-177), and ellipsis does 
not explain them today. Take After visit- 
ing Lansing, we went on to Kalamazoo. 
One could not “restore” a hypothetical 
original clause by simply filling in omit- 
ted words; the form of visiting would have 
to be changed. Not ellipsis but substitution 
has taken place, and there are structural 
clues to show substitution: the predicate 
element and a conjunction. When the con- 
junction can also be a preposition (after, 
before, since, until) and is Read by an 
ing form of a verb, the construction is a 
clause substitute unless the verb form is 
marked as a nominal by a determiner (since 
his coming). Hence Clyde Hankey is wrong 
(College English, Oct. 1958) to call After 
visiting Lansing a prepositional phrase in 
the sentence quoted above. 

The clause substitute is a sentence modi- 
fier which, unlike other sentence modifiers, 
is so strongly felt to be a substitute for a 
clause that the context must supply a sub- 
ject with which its predicate element can 
correlate in a kind of implicit subject- 
predicate relation. Most commonly this 
subject is the subject of the sentence. When 
a clause substitute does not correlate with 
the subject of the sentence, it may be what 
we call a dangling modifier: After taking 
the bridge, the battle was over; Tall and 
handsome, the girls were crazy about Jack. 

However, not all clause substitutes dangle 
when they don’t correlate with the subject 
of the sentence. Expressions like if (where, 
when) possible (necessary, etc.) seem to 
correlate with the whole idea of the main 
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sentence: If possible, I'll call before five. 
Clause substitutes which refer to the speech 
or thought of the speaker rather than to 
some activity of the subject of the sentence 
are often permissible: Judging from bis 
latest speech, Krushchev means business; 
Speaking of trouble, here comes the dean. 

On the other hand, not all dangling 
modifiers are clause substitutes. Those be- 
ginning with prepositions or infinitives are 
obviously not substituting for clauses; they 
do not carry the characteristic clause 
markers. Such modifiers dangle not because 
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of a syntactic requirement that they cor- 
relate with the subject of the sentence, 
but because of some semantic clash be- 
tween the meanings of the modifier and of 
the sentence as a whole. Upon taking the 
bridge, the battle was over. Here taking 
refers to an act and implies an agent; but 
battle refers to an impersonal process. The 
sentence could be corrected without cor- 
relating taking and the subject, simply by 
supplying taking with an agent (our tak- 
ing). These are semantic rather than syn- 
tactic dangling modifiers. 


The Academic Poet 


U. Harotp MALEs 


The poet is a graduate assistant at the State University of lowa proceeding 
towards the M.F.A. writing degree. 


As a teacher (List publications), 1 

Walked with the warm wind (View of Nature) of 
Literature at my mouth (See Freud). My 

Early (Significant influence) love 


Affair (Discuss at some length) with the word 
Left me (Level of meaning) with a keen 
Respect for sounds (Read Poe age ten) unheard 
And birds (Consider in context) unseen 


By mortal eyes (See Jung—Archetype). Now, 
Hearing the call (Vacancy in June) to 

Woo (Faculty housing) the Muse, I vow 
Continued (Tenure) support for those who 


Preach that poetry in the hands of fools 
Can become the most dangerous of tools. 
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Counciletter 


NEWS OF THE YEAR 


JosepH Mersanp 


President of the Council this year, Dr. Mersand is Chairman of the Department at 

Jamaica (N. Y.) High School and Lecturer in the School of General Studies at Queens 

College. With three degrees from N.Y.U., be has long devoted himself to problems 

both of curriculm and literary scholarship. He is the author of Traditions in American 

Literature, The American Drama Since 1930, Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary, and 
of a new handbook, Spelling Your Way to Success. 


In summarizing the major achievements of 
the Council for 1959, your president will 
find it more difficult to know what to omit 
than what to include. For who can do 
justice to an organization of over 52,000 
members, with 143 Affiliates and thirty- 
six active committees? The details will be 
supplied to each member of our Board of 
Directors in our Annual Report. I can men- 
tion in the space allotted to me only a few 
of the achievements that seem most sig- 
nificant to me. 

Keeping in mind the major reason for 
the existence of the Council—the improve- 
ment of instruction in all phases of English 
at all levels of instruction—we must indeed 
be grateful to the editors of our five jour- 
nals who have selected such excellent ar- 
ticles throughout the year. Every month 
scores of articles have appeared, represent- 
ing the finest thinking of some of our out- 
standing teachers in the country. It would 
be safe to say that in no other discipline 
has there been such excellent material and 
in such abundance. 

Several special publications have appeared 
of which we may be truly proud. By this 
time every member of the Council has 
received a copy of the Basic Issues in the 
Teaching of English, an outstanding ex- 
ample of clear thinking and brilliant writ- 
ing, culminating from a series of joint con- 
ferences with the Modern Language Associ- 
ation, the College English Association, and 
the American Studies Association. The 
document represents a consensus of the 
thinking of twenty-eight representatives of 
the four sponsoring organizations, under 


the wise leadership of Albert H. Marck- 


wardt of the University of Michigan. The 
document deserves your careful study 
whether you are a classroom teacher or 
an administrator. We fervently hope now 
that foundation funds may be obtained to 
permit an experimental study of ways to 
solve some of the problems which have been 
designated as Basic Issues. But teachers 
need not wait until some massive experi- 
ment is launched. The document makes 
recommendations which can be carried 
out by every classroom teacher, every 
department of English, and every school. 
What an advance would take place if such 
a concerted effort were made! 

Another publication for which we have 
all been waiting eagerly is the report of the 
Committee on English for Superior Stu- 
dents, prepared under the Chairmanship of 
Arno Jewett of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This will appear as a joint publication 
of NCTE and NEA and will be distributed 
to our secondary section members, who 
have long been trying to meet the needs of 
our many gifted students. 

R. C. Simonini’s Committee on Inter- 
national Cooperation has prepared a Ros- 
ter of English Associations, which indicates 
how many colleagues we have in many 
lands, and how some day the dream of an 
International Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish may become a reality. 

Among the significant works in progress 
are Volume IV and V of the report of the 
Commission on the Curriculum. The for- 
mer, under James A. Work’s leadership, 
will deal with the teaching of English in 
the colleges and universities. The latter, un- 
der the chairmanship of Alfred Grommon, 
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will contain recommendations for programs 
of teacher education in the English Lan- 
guage Arts. Another publication soon to 
appear will be the report of our Com- 
mittee on Preparation and Certification of 
Teachers, which should do much to in- 
fluence teacher preparation throughout the 
country. 

The Council, however, is much more 
than a publishing agency, important as 
that function is. In the past year, to help 
with the continued improvement and up- 
grading of teachers, it has co-sponsored 
nineteen workshops, the largest number to 
date. Many of the Council’s most dis- 
tinguished members have appeared at one 
or more workshops, to deliver keynote 
speeches or to participate in the section 
meetings. 

The Commission on the Profession, under 
the leadership of Brice Harris, organized in 
1958, has held several meetings, and has 
made plans for special activities at our 
Denver meeting. We shall hear much from 
this newest of our commissions in the not 
too distant future of ways to give our 
profession new status, greater dignity, and 


increased significance in national and in- 
ternational life. 


The Council has long maintained cordial 
relationships with other educational organi- 
zations, and some of these should be 
mentioned. Our representatives spoke at a 
special panel of the International Reading 
Association when it met in May in Toronto. 
Likewise, we were well represented at the 
14th Annual meeting on Teacher Education 
and Preparation at the University of Kansas. 
There Donald Tuttle and Eugene R. Slaugh- 
ter performed in a most distinguished man- 
ner. Former President Thomas C. Pollock 
represented us in New York at the meeting 
of the Council of National Organizations 
for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in 1960. We shall 
be represented at the Conference when 
it meets in Washington and have already 
submitted considerable materials which re- 
flect our present accomplishments and 
future plans. We were represented at the 
Seventh Conference of the U. S. Com- 
mission on UNESCO in Denver in Septem- 
ber, at the meeting of the English Divi- 
sion of the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education in Pittsburgh in June, and 
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at the Social Legislation Information Ser- 
vice in Washington in February, as well 
as at other significant meetings. 

Effective as the Council has been in its 
long history in serving its members, it 
will render even greater service when its 
own building will be completed some time 
in 1960. For in the past year the final legal 
steps were taken to make it possible to 
begin construction of our own head- 
quarters on the campus of the University 
of Illinois at Champaign. Thus another 
dream which many have had will finally 
be realized, perhaps even in time to cele- 
brate our Golden Anniversary. 

One cannot chronicle the many signifi- 
cant achievements of the Council for 1959 
without at the same time mentioning 
events in the teaching profession which are 
indicative of — Thus the publication 
of the Conant Report, with its emphasis 
on written composition, smaller classes, 
and four years of English in every high 
school, has been of great assistance to the 
Council, which has a years been making 
the same kind of recommendations. More 
and more communities are trying to imple- 
ment Dr. Conant’s recommendations, par- 
ticularly with respect to smaller classes 
to permit more effective work with compo- 
sition. 

It is always a pleasure to note the forma- 
tion of new Affiliates of the Council, and 
among those whose first annual meeting 
was held in 1959 was the Wisconsin Council 
of Teachers of English for which Jarvis 
Bush, long familiar to our Board of Di- 
rectors, worked so hard. For the first time 
also, the various California Councils met 
in San Francisco in April at the same time 
that the CCCC met. James R. Squire’s 
leadership as local chairman made the oc- 
casion a most memorable one. 

At least one new regional magazine 
appeared during the year, the Midwest 
English Review, edited by Thomas H. 
Wetmore of Ball State Teachers College 
at Muncie, Indiana. It takes its place beside 
the many other distinguished magazines 
which have served their local organizations 
and areas these many years. Our best wishes 
to Editor Wetmore in his venture! 

Among the international services of the 
Council are the Study Tours, which this 
summer were so ably conducted by Brice 
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Harris and Donald Tuttle. Plans are al- 
ready under way for the 1960 tour. Several 
new features of especial interest to English 
teachers characterized the 1959 series, and 
the 1960 offerings appear even richer. 

All these many accomplishments, of 
which we can all be justly proud, are 
eloquent testimony to the dynamism of the 
Council and of its members. There is no 
better way to realize this than to travel 
throughout the country, as your president 
has done, addressing many of our Af- 
filiates. On more than thirty occasions 
throughout this year he has had the 
privilege of meeting colleagues at their 
various local conventions, workshops, and 
special events. The gracious hospitality 
everywhere shown will never be forgotten. 
There is no better way to realize our 
common professional problems and to feel 
the pulse of our professional life. 

To those of you who will be coming to 
Denver for our 49th Annual Convention, 
a real treat has been prepared by Second 
Vice President G. Robert Carlsen and our 
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Section Chairmen. No one will want to 
miss our Banquet and Luncheon speakers, 
John Ciardi, Elizabeth Janeway, Edmund 
Fuller, Charlton Heston, and our opening 
speaker President George A. Shuster. 
Nothing has been left undone by the local 
committee in Denver to make you com- 
fortable while you are there. We sincerely 
hope that the theme chosen, “English Meets 
the Challenge,” will truly fulfill itself. 

Your president cannot close without 
expressing his deepest gratitude to his col- 
leagues on the Executive Committee who 
have labored so unceasingly on your be- 
half throughout the year. Last but not 
least, he owes a debt which all recent 
presidents have owed to J. N. Hook, our 
Executive Secretary, who by his industry, 
wisdom, and acumen has done so much to 
make the Council grow in so many di- 
rections and perform so many services. To 
all of you, sincere thanks for the great 
privilege of serving at a great moment in 
our history. 


NCTE ELection Notice 


In accordance with the Constitution of 
the Council, the Board of Directors at its 
meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose Grady 
Garrett, Charles W. Roberts, Mark Shedd, 
Ingrid Strom, and Autrey Nell Wiley as the 
Nominating Committee to propose officers 
for 1960. Professor Roberts, who was 
chairman, found it necessary to resign; 
the runner-up in the voting, Professor 
Ingrid Strom succeeded him as chairman, 
and another runner-up, M. B. McNamee, 
S. J., was added to the committee. The 
nominations: 


For President: G. Srrickianp, Indi- 
ana University 

For First Vice-President: Harowp B. ALLEN, 
University of Minnesota 


For Second Vice-President: Harpy R. 
Frincu, Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


For the Six Directors-at-Large: Mary Aus- 
tix, Harvard University: T. A. Barn- 
HART, St. Cloud (Minn.) State College: 
Joan Carey, University of Florida: Con- 
STANCE McCu.toucu, San Francisco State 
College: Gr.pert Moore, Ferguson (Mo.) 
High School: Tom Wetmore, Ball State 
Teachers College 


This slate will be presented for action 
at the meeting of the Board next November. 
Other nomination(s) may be made by 
petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of 
the Council and presented to the Secretary 
of the Council, with the written consent 
of the nominee(s), before August 16th. 
When Miss Strom moves the election to 
the committee’s nominees, other nomina- 
tions may be made by members of the 
Board. 


Books 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTuURY BritisH FICTION IN Print: AN UNCRITICAL CENSUS 


ARTHUR SHERBO 


The author of Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare (1957), of English Sentimental 

Drama (1958), and of numerous articles in the field, Dr. Sherbo is an associate pro- 

fessor at Michigan State. He took his B.A. at Bowdoin, his graduate degrees at 
Columbia, and taught at Illinois for six years. 


Previous writers in this series of review- 
articles have had a field day; anthologies, 
whether they be limited to one genre or 
cover the whole of English literature in 
two heavy volumes, are such tempting 
targets for criticism. Not only can one 
often and legitimately find fault with the 
long period introductions that are a feature 
of many anthologies or with the critical 
introductions that preface genre antholo- 
gies (as well as with the shorter introduc- 
tions for individual writers), but one can 
also argue for or against the inclusion of 
a particular writer or a particular piece or 
pieces. In other words, there are so many 
targets that one hardly knows where to 
direct his fire. And since the purpose of 
this series of review-articles is assuredly 
not to kill or maim, there is equally great 
opportunity for praise. These obvious re- 
marks are intended to point up the greater 
difficulties that beset me in this assignment, 
at least as I envisage it. For while others 
have had the luxury of expatiating in such 
fields as Aeschylus to Arthur Miller or 
Boewulf to T. S. Eliot, I must limit myself 
to Daniel Defoe to Monk Lewis—or circa. 
And while these same previous reviewers 
could happily criticize a particular an- 
thologizer for the inclusion of one gem 
at the expense of a pearl of greater price, 
this solace, for areas of difference are, we 
all know, solace to the reviewer, is virtu- 
ally denied me. 

The more solid substance of a course in 
the eighteenth-century English novel is 
made up of the works of five men: Defoe, 


Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. 


The total output of these five, limiting 
Defoe to three or four novels and arbi- 
trarily disregarding precise definitions of the 
genre, is not great in terms of numbers of 


titles—rather than of pages. It would, then, 
be foolish to complain, as I have no in- 
tention of doing, that one or more of 
these titles should not be made availa- 
ble in inexpensive reprints—that Peregrine 
Pickle should make way for Amelia. There 
is even a brief to be held for an uncut 
inexpensive edition of Clarissa; and if 
Clarissa is so served, why not the exemplary 
Sir Charles Grandison? Indeed, the first 
point I wish to make is that more eight- 
eenth-century English novels should be re- 
printed and that some already inexpensively 
available titles should be re-edited along 
lines I shall soon suggest. It is apparent, 
hence, that I must reconcile myself to the 
joyless task, not entirely unmitigated, of 
constructive criticism. 

The importance of the rise and develop- 
ment of the novel in England in the eight- 
eenth century cannot be too strongly 
stressed. I have been glad to see that certain 
critics, with whose beliefs I cannot myself 
sympathize, have recently devoted them- 
selves to examinations of some of the novels 
covered in this article. No matter how 
grotesque I think the results of some of 
these examinations, the very fact of their 
existence is proof of increased interest in 
and awareness of an area of English litera- 
ture that has been slighted in some quarters. 
The truth of the matter is, of course, that 
the modern novel was born in the eighteenth 
century in England. No serious scholar 
is unaware of this fact; but not everyone 
realizes, until it is brought to his atten- 
tion, that not only did the genre come 
into being at that time and in that place, 
but most of the different kinds of novel 
we know today have a predecessor in the 
eighteenth century. No book on the stream- 
of-consciousness novel, I think I am safe 
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in saying, neglects a bow, directly or 
obliquely, in the direction of Tristram 
Shandy. If one looks for the ancestor of 
modern satirical! novels, he will find it in 
Fielding’s Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
Great, as Professor Sutherland has recently 
reminded us. The psychological novel, if 
we can forget Chaucer’s Troilus and Cris- 
eyde, sometimes so described, finds its ori- 
gins in Richardson’s Clarissa; and two 
other heroines of the period, Moll Flanders 
and Mrs. Amelia Booth, are figures in 
what may be called the problem (or the 
sociological) novel. Fanney Burney leads 
to Jane Austen and John Cleland leads to 
whatever modern purveyor of erotica or 
downright pornography you care to name. 
Nor is one at a loss to suggest a model for 
George Orwell’s Animal Farm and 1984: 
it can be found in the work of one Jona- 
than Swift. There is virtually no modern 
form which does not stem from some 


eighteenth-century prototype—The Monk 
has, in some doubtless horrible fashion, 
engendered 
monsters. 

There is, then, no questioning the im- 


numerous twentieth-century 


portance of the eighteenth-century English 
novel nor the desirability of getting as 
many titles as possible into inexpensive re- 
prints. There is, however, considerable 
question in my mind that the editions that 
are coming out (at least most of them) are 
accomplishing all that they should. It will 
be seen by my accompanying table of re- 
prints that I have indicated which editions 
have notes and bibliography and which do 
not. I have not thought it part of my 
function to express disagreement with some 
of the editors in their introductions nor 
to praise the efforts of others. Actually, 
if I may digress for a moment, I think it 
one of the advantages of the availability 
of a particular title in several different 
editions that the instructor can send a stu- 
dent or students to the different introduc- 
tions as an exercise in the development of 
some kind of critical judgment. But the 
point I wish to make is that past editors 
and most recent ones, bowing, I’m sure, 
to the demands of publishers, have not 
provided notes or adequate bibliographies. 
The bibliographies I have in mind are 
bibliographies of secondary materials, books 
and articles on a particular writer or a par- 
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ticular title. There are token bibliographies 
in a number of editions, but they serve only, 
it seems to me, to whet the appetite (when 
the appetite is there) for more. Nor should 
anybody scoff at the possibility of an under- 
graduate’s desire further to explore for 
himself what has been said about Moll 
Flanders or Pamela or Tom Jones. What 
publishers and editors have further forgot- 
ten is that inexpensive reprints for the most 
part wind up in the hands of undergraduates 
who are not up to some of the refinements 
of criticism that confront them in many 
introductions. The editor of a new reprint 
of a well-known eighteenth-century novel, 
his standing in the critical community at 
stake, all too often feels that he has to say 
something new, and this feeling equally 
often leads him to absurdities. There is 
no particular disgrace in having little new 
to say about Pamela, but it is disgraceful, 
I feel, to slight information about Richard- 
son and about the epistolary form and 
about how that particular novel came into 
being and about popular and critical re- 
action and so forth. Once the student, 
armed with these facts, has read Pamela, 
he can, if he wishes or if the instructor 
wishes him to, go to the bibliography of 
secondary material and decide for him- 
self if Pamela is Cinderella in pattens or 
if she is a sly minx—or if she is a fairly 
faithful exemplar of the eighteenth-century 
English working girl. In short, the student 
should be led, not shoved. 

Even worse, possibly, than the lack of 
a good bibliography is the complete absence 
of notes in most of these reprints. Not too 
long ago a very intelligent young woman 
in her early twenties admitted to never 
having heard of the C.C.C.; this same young 
woman, as an undergraduate, would not 
have had a ghost of a chance with, say, 
the humor, much of it puns, in Humphrey 
Clinker, or the intricacies of London life 
and law and customs in Moll Flanders, or 
the various ramifications of English life 
in Clarissa. Much needs to be glossed; more 
needs to be explained. Too many students 
merely read words already; let us not, as 
editors and publishers, compound this mis- 
demeanor (if that be a permissible legal 
collocation). If publishing costs prohibit 
footnotes, cut down or cut out entirely, 
the introductions; any instructor worthy of 
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his hire can provide enough information 
or suggest enough books and articles (and 
if there’s a good bibliography, he need not 
have to do the latter) to make up for the 
absence of an introduction. But this last is 
an extreme measure. I would have the 
reprint of the future contain a good intro- 
duction that does not strain for novelty, 
an adequate bibliography of secondary 
material, and enough notes to insure that 
the student is understanding at least the 
words and allusions he encounters. And I 
don’t think this is too much to ask. 


There is not really much else I can say 
about the question of editing these reprints 
without going into specific detail about 
the virtues of this edition or the short- 
comings of that. Put Professor Case’s edition 
of Gulliver’s Travels or Professor Work’s 
edition of Tristram Shandy between paper 
covers and you have the kind of inex- 
pensive edition the student needs and 
deserves. 

Although I am unwilling to pass judg- 
ment on the virtues or defects of various 
editions, I am brash enough to advance a 
few suggestions to instructors in courses in 
the eighteenth-century English novel. First 
of all, as I’ve already suggested, it will do no 
harm and may do some good to have stu- 
dents read more than one introduction 
to a particular title, if only to show them 
the extent of possible difference of opinion 
on a single work. And there are, fortu- 
nately, a few introductions to eighteenth- 
century English novels by modern novel- 
ists, both English and American. While 
these are not available in large number, 
where a library has one or more of them 
they should be pressed into service. I’m 
thinking of such titles as Defoe’s Roxana 
with an introduction by Willa Cather 
(Borzoi Classics), Sir Walter Scott’s intro- 
duction to The Castle of Otranto (Chatto 
and Windus), Virginia Woolf’s introduc- 
tion to Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
(World’s Classics), Henry James’s intro- 
duction to The Vicar of Wakefield (Cen- 
tury), and W. Somerset Maugham’s intro- 
duction to Tom Jones (Winston)—there 
may be more. Another possible supplemen- 
tary aid, of course, is the work, other than 
in the novel, of any one of the major novel- 
ists plus, of course, the work of Dr. John- 
son, Goldsmith, and others. The instructor 
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whose own bent is for study of prose style 
might want to make some use of the Pen- 
guin Eighteenth-Century Prose (A362); the 
extent to which students would profit from 
this sort of thing is a matter of opinion. 
Possibly the best supplementary aids are 
a number of titles in the Augustan Reprint 
Society. The following titles (they cost 
fifty cents each) will show the possibilities 
inherent in them: Critical Remarks on Sir 
Charles Grandison, Clarissa, and Pamela 
(1754); Prefaces to Fiction . .. (1674); 
Prefaces to Four Seventeenth-Century Ro- 
mances; Samuel Richardson’s Introduction 
to “Pamela”; Mary Davys’s Familiar Letters 
Betwixt a Gentleman and a Lady (1725), 
an early epistolary novel; Fielding’s Shamela 
(1741); Prefaces to Three Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Novels (1708, 1751, 1797); and Elkanah 
Settle’s The Notorious Impostor (1692) 
with the anonymous Diego Redivivus 
(1692). All the Augustan Reprints have 
brief but authoritative introductions. Thom- 
as Leland’s Longsword, Earl of Salis- 
bury, the first historical novel in English, 
is available in an edition by John C. 
Stephens, Jr. (New York University Press), 
as is Benjamin Boyce’s edition of the 
anonymous Adventures of Lindamira (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press). They, and 
(I suggest this hesitantly) John Cleland’s 
Memoirs of a Coxcomb (Fortune Press) 
reprinted recently without any scholarly 
apparatus, might profitably be used for 
outside assignments. So, too, Henry Mac- 
Kenzie’s The Man of Feeling (Scholartis 
Press). 

There are a few novels that are not avail- 
able in inexpensive reprints. Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Fielding’s Jona- 
than Wild, Richardson’s Clarissa and Sir 
Charles Grandison should certainly be con- 
sidered by publishers of paperbacks, al- 
though Richardson may tax their ingenuity. 
Doubtless other students of the novel would 
add titles from the latter part of the cen- 
tury; it is a period in which I am little in- 
terested and about whose novels I know 
comparatively little. In addition to new 
titles, certain titles in older series should 
be re-edited for more modern uses. 


In the table of inexpensive editions that 
follows, I have given as much information 
as I thought necessary for the instructor 
who must, among other things, decide 
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how much he can ask students to spend for 
books, at the same time that he must, ac- 
cording to his own lights, decide which 
edition, taking into account the particular 
editor and the amount and kind of scholarly 
apparatus, will best serve his pedagogic pur- 
poses. Some instructors, it is understand- 
able, have no use for introductions which 
serve as crutches to lazy students seeking 
shortcuts to knowledge; for them there 
are some editions with no or very short 
introductions. Other instructors may want 
to use a particular introduction because it 
coincides with their views or, more often 

ssibly, because they can hold it up as a 
Porribie example of this, that, or the other 
school of criticism. For there are a number 
Edition 


Author Title 
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of “schools” of criticism exemplified in the 
table; indeed, if I may continue to reveal 
| own bias, it is fascinating to see some 
of the collocations (i.e., this eighteenth- 
century English novel is the forerunner 
or literary soulmate of this twentieth- 
century French novel) negotiated by some 
editors. 

Where no other indication is given, the 
edition is a paperback. The Riverside 
Editions of Moll Flanders and Gulliver’s 
Travels and Other Writings, soon to be 
published, were not yet priced at the time 
of composition of this article. To the best 
of my information, all the titles are avail- 
able in quantity for classroom use. 

Biblio- 


Introduction Notes graphy Price 


Jonathan Swift Gulliver's 
Travels, Tale 
of Tub, & 

attle of Books 


Rinehart 
Edition 10 


Ronald Press 


World’s 
Classics 20 


Pocketbooks 
PL51 


Gulliver’ s 
Travels 


Collins Classics 


World Pub. Co. 


Gulliver’ s 
Travels & 
Other Writings 


Gulliver’ s 
Travels & 
Other Selections 


Gulliver’s 
Travels 


Shorter Novels Everyman 
of the 18th 
entury* 


Three 18th C. Scribner’s 
Century Sons 
Romances** 


Riverside 
Editions 


Everyman 60 


*Rasselas,”The Castle of Otranto, and Vathek. 


Modern Library 
T32 


Viking 
Portables P37 


Robert B. No 


Heilman 


Yes §$ .65 


John F. Ross 


Arthur Case 
No 


Maxwell 
Geismar 


Peter Quennell 

May L. 
Becker 

Louis A. Landa 


Carl Van Doren 


Harold 
Williams 


P. Henderson 


H. R. Steeves 


**Rasselas, The Romance of the Forest (somewhat cut), and Vathek. 


= 
No No Cloth 
$1.65 2 
No Yes Cloth 
$ .95 
No No $1.75 
No Yes Cloth 
$1.85 | 
$1.85 
$1.50 
| 
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Author Title 


Edition Introduction 


Biblio- 
Notes graphy Price 
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Henry Fielding Tom Jones 


Tom Jones 
2 vols. 


Tom Jones 


Joseph 
Andrews 


Modern Library Geor, 
T15 Sherburn 


Everyman 355-6 George 


Saintsbury 


Alan Pryce- 
Jones 


Collins Classics 


Modern 
Library T16 


Howard M. 
Jones 


Rinehart 


Maynard 
Editions 


Mack 
Penguin 

Books 1013 
Everyman 467 


World’s 
Classics 334 


Norton Library 
World’s 
Classics 382 


Hamish 
Hamilton 


Everyman 877 


Everyman 

2 vols. 852-3 

A tan Re- 
print Society 

California 
Univ. Press 


Rinehart 
Editions 48 


Modern 
Library 159 


World’s 
Classics 290 


Everyman 975 
Collins Classics 


World’s 
Classics 353 


No Yes $ .75 


No Cloth 


$3.70 


Yes 
No Yes 


No Yes 


Cloth 
| 31°68 
" " No $ .65 
Saintsbury $1.85 
L. Rice-Oxley No No Cloth 
$1.65 
Mary Ellen No Yes $ .95 
Chase 
Jonathan No No No Cloth 
Wild $1.65 
6s. 
Jonathan «George No Yes Cloth 
Wild & Voy- Saintsbury $1.85 
age to Lisbon 
Amelia George No Yes Cloth 
Saintsbury $3.70 : 
Shamela Ian P.Watt No $ .50 
Sheridan W. No No. Cloth 
Baker, Jr. $2.75 
Tobias Smollett Humphrey Robert G. No Yes $ .95 ae 
Arthur No No Cloth 
Machen $1.65 
L. Rice-Oxley Yes No Cloth 
$1.65 
Howard M. Yes Yes Cloth 
Jones $1.85 ; 
V.S. Pritchett No Yes $1.25 
iE Roderick No No Cloth 
Random $1.65 
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Biblio- 
Author Title Edition Introduction Notes graphy Price 


Roderick Everyman 790 H.W.Hodges No Yes Cloth 
Random $1.85 


Peregrine Everyman Walter Allen No Yes Cloth 
Pickle 2 vols. 838-9 $3.70 


Pamela Everyman George No Yes Cloth 
Richardson 2 vols. 683-4 Saintsbury $3.70 


Norton Library = M. No No $1.35 


Tobias Smollet 


* Clarissa Everyman William Lyon No Yes Cloth 
4 vols. 882-5 Phelps $7.40 


ee Library John Angus No No Cloth 
1 


Burrell $1.65 


Lewis Gibbs No Yes Cloth 


Everyman 352 
$1.65 


Laurence Tristram Odyssey Press James A. Work Yes Yes Cloth 
Sterne Shandy $3.00 


$ .95 


Rinehart 
Editions 37 


Samuel H. 
Monk 


Bergen Evans 


Modern 
Library T31 

World’s 

Classics 40 


Everyman 617 George No Yes Cloth 
Saintsbury j 


Maxwell 
ar 


T. C. Liv- 


No 


Pocketbooks 
PL511 


Collins Classics 


ingstone $ .95 
” Sentimental World’s Virginia Woolf No No Cloth 
Journey Classics 333 $1.65 


Geo 


Everyman 796 rge 
Saintsbury $1.85 


Selected Prose Rinehart Bertrand H. 

Johnson and Poetry Editions 57 Bronson 
(includes 
Rasselas) 


Oliver The Vicar of Modern Frederick W. Yes Yes Cloth 


Goldsmith Wakefield @ Library 291 Hilles $1.65 
other writings 


1 Vicar of Pocketbooks 
akefield PL54 


World’s No No No Cloth 
Classics 4 
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Clarissa 
800 pp. 
‘ | 
° Yes $ .75 
” ” | | No No Cloth 
$1.65 
Sentimental 
Journey & | 
Journal to 
Eliza 
” Ernest No Yes $.35 
Brennecke 
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Biblio- 


Title Edition Introduction Notes graphy 


Everyman 295A F. W. Hilles No Yes 


Collins Classics C.E.Vulliamy No Yes 


Modern No No 


Library 92 


Louis Kronen- 
berger 


Everyman 59 Guy Pocock Yes 


World’s No No 


Classics 17 


Pocketbooks 
PL510 


Collins Classics 


No 


No No 


Douglas 
Knight 


F. Brereton 
Glossary 


Robinson Yes 

Crusoe 

Paris I & II 

Moll Flanders Rinehart 
Editions 25 


Riverside 
Editions 
Modern 
Library T8 
Pocketbooks C44 No 
Everyman 837 G. A. Aitken 


Godfrey 
Davies 


James R. 
Sutherland 


Mark Schorer 


Edward 
Garnett 


A. H. 


Captain Everyman 74 
Singleton 


Colonel Jack Hamish- 


Hamilton 


Journal of Everyman 289 G. A. Aitken 


Plague Year 
Roxana 


The Man of 
Feeling 


The Monk 


No 


Kenneth C. 
Slagle 


John Berryman No 


World 
Norton Library 


Evergreen 


Other Books 


THE ORCHESTRA OF THE LAN- JOSEPH CONRAD: LETTERS TO 


GUAGE, Ernest M. Robson (Yoseloff, 
1959, 206 pp., $5.50). Inquiry into how the 
physics of sound correlates with emotional 
effects, “of the utmost importance to all 
dramatists, writers, poets, musicologists, 
composers, advertising copywriters, and stu- 
dents of linguistics.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND DAVID 
S. MELDRUM, ed. William Blackburn 
(Duke, 1958, 209 pp. $6). About 140 
letters from Cooma to the editor-pub- 
lisher of Blackwood’s-Blackwood and his 
London agent, with material on Lord Jim, 
“Youth,” and “Heart of Darkness.” 


“4 Goldsmith Wake $1.85 
$ .95 
Daniel Defoe Robinson Cloth fe 
Crusoe & $1.65 
I Plague Year 
i¥ Robinson $1.85 
Crusoe 
$1.65 
Cloth 
$1.25 
” ” No Yes $ .65 
” ” No No .35 a 
” ” No Yes Cloth Sam 
$1.85 
$1.85 ; 
: ” No No Boards 
6s. 
= 
= No No $1.65 
Henry Mac- No $.865 
M. G. Lewis | No $2.45 
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WRITING LIGHT VERSE, Richard 
Armour (The Writer, 1958, rev. ed., 122 
pp-, $2.95). Who could be of more help 
than Armour—teacher (Scripps-Claremont), 
popular light versifier (5000 poems), and 
reviser of this 1947 book that is full of 
Armour’s verses? 


THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 600-1950, ed. George Watson 
(Cambridge, 1958, 272 pp., $3.75). 400 
writers from the CBEL, except for the 
= 1900-1950, which is anor se- 
ection. “English” equals “British,” from 
Caedmon to Dylan Thomas, but including 
James and Eliot. 

THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 
LITERATURE, Arthur Symons (Dutton, 
1958, 164 pp., paper, $1.75). Reprint of 
the 1899 volume, as revised in 1919 except 
that the interpolated essays on non-Symbo- 
lists are properly separated. The introduc- 
tion and bibliographical note by Richard 
Ellmann (Northwestern) are most helpful. 


FROM JANE AUSTEN TO JOSEPH 
CONRAD: ESSAYS COLLECTED IN 
MEMORY OF JAMES T. HILLHOUSE, 
ed. Robert C. Rathburn and Martin Stein- 
mann, Jr. (Minnesota, 1958, 326 * 
$5.75). Designed to honor Professor Hilt: 
house upon his retirement, this volume 
must, since his untimely death, stand as 
a memorial to the man and his work. 
Since the collection of twenty-two essays 
focuses directly on the makers of the 
novel in nineteenth-century England, it 
has obvious classroom use. In addition 
to the figures who establish the range of 
these essays, contributors discuss the ef- 
forts of Scott, Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, 
Dickens, the Bronté sisters, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Trollope, George Eliot, Charles Reade, 
Meredith, Gissing, and Samuel Butler. The 
editors seem to be demanded no special 
treatment of the subjects they assigned, 
and it is interesting to note the variety of 
critical concerns and approaches reflected 
in the essays, each of which deals with 
a specific novel, a species of novel, or the 
influence of a single author. Professor 
Rathburn introduces the volume with a 
brief but remarkably comprehensive survey 
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of the British novel’s eighteenth-century 
ancestors and practitioners; Professor Stein- 
mann concludes with a useful and illuminat- 
ing analysis of the conventions which un- 
derlie the older forms and the newer 
directions in the novel. 

Marvin FisHEer 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE CITY OF LOVE: A POEM IN 
SONATA FORM, Sara de Ford (Exposi- 
tion, 1958, 59 pp., $2.50). A most interesting 
experiment of monologue and meditation 
on three themes, based on the Waldstein 
Sonata, by a Goucher professor. 


FROM DICKENS TO HARDY, ed. 
Boris Ford (Penguin, 1958, 512 pp., paper, 
95¢). Vol. 6 of the Pelican Guide to 
English Literature comprises two long es- 
says on the Victorian period, 18 shorter 
articles on individual writers and move- 
ments, and a substantial reference list. A 
handy collection of current British points 
of view on the age. 


DICTIONARY OF FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, ed. Sidney D. Braun (Philosophical 
Library, 1958, 362 pp., $10). An up-to-date 
alphabetical survey of the subject “from 
the /angues romances to Frangoise Sagan,” 
with biographies, summaries, definitions, 
and special articles on movements and 
genres, not to mention pictures, by a pro- 
fessor of French at Yeshiva. 


ORIGINS: A SHORT ETYMOLOGI- 
CAL DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH, Eric Partridge (Macmillan, 
1958, 970 pp., $16). The lively Partridge 
has turned back from the origins of the 
Shaggy Dog to the origins of words, 
submitting a “comparatively small” num- 
ber of entries, but treating “all oe 
words much more comprehensively and 
thoroughly,” and concentrating “upon 
civilization rather than upon science and 
technology,” dialect, cant, and slang. 


THE IMAGE OF EUROPE IN HENRY 
JAMES, Christof Wegelin (S.M.U., 1958, 
200 pp., $4.50). A most helpful volume 
surveying the international story before and 
in James, with two chapters on his early 
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works and one each on the three novels 
of the “major phase,” by a teacher at 
Orgeon. 


SPEEDED READING, Henry A. Bam- 
man, Grace M. Brown, and Guy H. Brown- 
ing (C-B Educational Films, 1958, $246). 
This new set of reading films for high 
school and college students has several fea- 
tures not found in earlier series. A ten- 
minute introductory film has a sound track 
and employs cartoon techniques to moti- 
vate the student and acquaint him “with 
what the series offers.” The twelve silent 
reading films are negative prints, i.e., white 
on black; my own maton found the 
change a welcome relief from the glare of 
the black-on-white Harvard and Purdue 
films with which we had been working. 
Two lengths of phrase are employed, with 
the first two of the “long-phrased form” 
providing the same text as two earlier 
“short-phrased” films. The Student Work- 
book contains 25 supplementary reading 
selections; the selections in the films and the 
workbook are all unusually well integrated, 
being largely from American history. The 
comprehension questions in the Teachers 
Manual are often too elementary for college 
students (especially the true-false ques- 
tions), but some of the selections in the 
workbook are quite challenging, and as a 
group they cover a desirable range of 


difficulty. 
Raven M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


THEOLOGY AND LITERATURE, 
Amos N. Wilder (Harvard, 1958, 145 pp., 
$3). This book represents, in revised form, 
lectures delivered at Harvard in 1956 that 
explore the cleavage between Christianity 
and contemporary literature. Professor 
Wilder (Harvard) maintains that the gap 
appears to be closing, especially since “the 
human situation in our century has dee 

ened both religion and art and brought 
them closer together.” The first two chap- 
ters set forth the thesis dialectically: Cha 

ter I from the side of literature and the 
arts; Chapter II, after noting the quickened 
interest in modern art and literature among 
theologians, from the side of the Church. 
The “third chapter resolves the basic di- 
lemma of the relation of Christianity to 
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the aesthetic order of experience. In par- 
ticular, this central chapter emphasizes 
that art and its symbols should not be 
viewed as merely decorative but rather as 
bearers of meaning and truth critically 
important to religious tradition. The two 
concluding chapters focus on specific ex- 
amples of the treatment of religious sub- 
jects in the poetry of Jeffers and the novels 
of Faulkner. Although there is much in 
Theology and Modern Literature that may 
be unacceptable to the more captious reader, 
the range and organization of Professor 
Wilder’s materials should have an especial 
appeal to creative writers, literary critics, 
and learned theologians. 

Georce A. Cevasco 
St. Joun’s University 


A. E. HOUSMAN: SCHOLAR AND 
POET, Norman Marlow (Minnesota, 1958, 
192 pp., $3.50). By a Classics professor at 
Manchester, this is chiefly a study in sources 
(Classics, ballads, Kipling, Heine, the Bible, 
and so on), with some little attention to 
diction, nonsense verse, biography, and 
criticism of Housman. 


ESTHEK WATERS, George Moore (Nor- 
ton, 1958, 377 PP per, $1.45). Reprint 
of Moore’s novel with a fine 
introduction by Malcolm rown (U. Wash- 
ington). 


RECENT AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
Donald Heiney (Barron’s, 1958, 609 pp., 
$3.50, $1.95 paper). A companion to the 
Contemporary Literature handbook by the 
same writer (Utah), this consists of short 
essays on backgrounds and trends followed 
by detailed surveys of major novelists, 
dramatists, poets, critics, and their chief 
works. Remarkably full, with only the 
Bibliography being spotty. — 


YEATS: THE MAN AND THE MASKS, 
Richard Ellmann (Dutton, 1958, 331 pp., 
paper, $1.55). The best book on Yeats, 
reprinted in the Everyman Paperbacks from 
the 1948 Macmillan volume. 


THE SHAPING VISION OF GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Alan Heuser (Ox- 
ford, 1958, 128 pp., $3.50). A study of 
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Hopkins’s poetics and ideology, under the 
influence of the arts of music, painting, 
and poetry of “Scotist volunterism and a 
Pythagorean Platonism of music, memory, 
and number,” by a McGill professor. 


MARY BARTON, Elizabeth Gaskell (Nor- 
ton, 1958, 381 pp., paper, $1.45). Reprint 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s novel of purpose, with 
a most competent introduction 
Brightfield (California). 


IN QUEST OF AMERICA, Olov W. 
Fryckstedt (Harvard, 1958, 287 pp., paper, 
$5). This latest contribution to the fo. 
wells “revival” covers the period treated 
more biographically by Edwin Cady’s The 
Road to Realism (Syracuse, 1956). Pro- 
fessor Fryckstedt, a Swede, concerns him- 
self mainly with Howells’s growth in ideas 
and technique from the small-scale, psycho- 
logical novels of the 1870's (e.g., A Fore- 
gone Conclusion) to those with larger 
canvases and wider social context (e.g., 
A Modern Instance), but he stops short 
of such major studies as Silas Lapham and 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. Mr. Fryckstedt 
has made excellent use of Howells’s ap- 
prentice pieces, 1855-1870, and of his un- 
published letters; and he throws off some 
suggestive European insights into Howells’s 
youthful Western viewpoints and the 
American stuff of his early fictions. Of 
special value—and the best thi es in 
the book—is Fryckstedt’s of 
the facts and probabilities of Turgenev’s in- 
fluence on Howells’s technique in the 1870’s. 
In general, however, it must be said that 
this dissertation tends to bog down in 
repetitious overexplanation of the obvious 
—especially, for example, in such chapters 
as “Realism” and “The Howells Tradition 
in American Literature.” The fact is that 
most of all this has been said better and 
more authoritatively elsewhere. 

James B. Srronxs 
University oF (CHicaco) 


SELECTED ESSAYS, Robert Penn War- 
ren (Random House, 1958, 305 pp., $4). It 
comes with something of a surprise to 
realize that although the most creative 
English teacher of our time has won 
Pulitzer Prizes for both fiction and poetry, 
has published a book of short stories, and 
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is the co-author of the most influential 
textbook of the century, his critical essays 
have not heretofore been gathered. Sur- 
prising too is the number of these pieces 


that may be termed classic—“Pure and 
Impure Poetry,” the comprehensive essay 
on Faulkner, the analysis of A Farewell to 
Arms, the views of Welty and Porter, and 
the great poetic reaction to “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner.” 


THE DIMENSIONS OF ROBERT 
FROST, Reginald L. Cook (Rinehart, 1958, 
241 pp., $3.95). A book of devotional 
commen based on what Professor Cook 
(Middlebury) has noted down over the 
years from the conversation and talks of 
his friend Frost. One has the feeling (as 
with Baker on Hemingway) that there 
is too much irrelevant reference to other 
writers, and (unlike B. on H.) a shying- 
away from consequences, but Frost has 
evoked the same response in many of his 
commentators, and without allowing the 
valuable personal record that Cook of- 
fers us. 


REFLECTIONS ON LEARNING, How- 
ard Mumford Jones (Rutgers, 1958, 97 pp., 
$2.75). This book is readable largely be- 
cause Mr. Jones (Harvard) doesn’t dis- 
cuss the learning process, a subject suf- 
ficiently obfuscated now by professors of 
educational psychology, but instead re- 
flects upon humane learning, i.c., the hu- 
manities. He examines in the first chapter 
America’s preoccupation with science and 
technology and blames, not the scientists, 
but the statesmen and politicians who, far 
more concerned with national defense 
than national maturity, appropriate mil- 
lions for scientific research and “zero dol- 
lars” for research in the humanities. Mr. 
Jones states he is not taking political lines; 
the cultural imbalance would be no dif- 
ferent regardless of who occupied the 
White House. He reminds his readers, 
however, that in President Eisenhower’s 
“so-called message on education” of Janu- 
ary 27, 1958, nine-tenths of the emphasis 
was laid on education in science and 
engineering. In Chapter Two he discusses 
the “grammar” of the humanities—the rules, 
practices, and principles of them—and 
asserts that only by mastering them can 


OTHER BOOKS 


one e “durable satisfaction” and “hap- 
| wperd from them. Even for a humanist, 
e takes a bold step in the concluding chap- 
ter by using the word “joy.” Not only to 
Mr. Jones is humane learning “vital, affirma- 
tive, intelligent, and bracing,” but in its 
comprehension “there lives for those who 
can catch some glimpse of it a bracing 
and eternal joy.” These are big words, per- 
haps too big. At any rate, in Mr. Jones’s 
opinion, we're pretty much down at the 
mouth these days. 
Harotp P. Simonson 
Co.Lece or Pucet Sounp 


THE SLEEPING GYPSY AND OTHER 
POEMS, George Garrett (Texas, 1958, 
70 pp., $2.50). A low price for a book 
of good poems well printed in italics with 
illustrative cuts—issued uniquely as a sup- 
plement to the first volume of The Texas 
Review. Garrett (Wesleyan) writes in a 
variety of forms and moods, but always 
with a kind of comic common-sense con- 
trol like that of Wilbur and Ciardi. A 
teacher (often published in College English) 
who also creates short stories and novels, he 
never gets very far away from human be- 
ings in any of his work. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY 
DAVID THOREAU, ed. Walter Hard- 
ing and Carl Bode (NYU, 1958, 665 pp., 
$12.50). This is a magnificent volume, s% 
work of many years by Harding 
(SUNYTC Geneseo) and Bode (Mary- 
land). Going far beyond the collections 
of Emerson and Sanborn, the editors have 
tried to print every letter still in existence 
that Thoreau wrote or that was written 
to him. They have further explained the 
provenience, allusions, and atmosphere of 
each letter in brief commentary, and have 
introduced each year with an evocation of 
American history and Thoreau’s life, so 
that the Correspondence can really be used 
as a biography. The setting is perfect for 
the richness and honesty of Thoreau’s 
every communication. 


ROBINSON JEFFERS: A STUDY IN 
INHUMANISM, Mercedes C. Monjian 
(Pittsburgh, 1958, 103 pp., paper, $1.25). A 
handy analysis of the way Jeffers both 
succeeds and fails in making his “Inhuman- 
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ism” (his phrase to emphasize his belief in 
“not-man”) and his poetic expression coin- 
cide. 


CHAUCER: A CRITICAL APPRECI- 
ATION, by Paull F. Baum (Duke, 1958, 229 
pp-, $6). Professor Baum of Duke has writ- 
ten a polemic—spirited, urbane, and learned, 
but not crotchety—against critics who be- 
lieve “that Chaucer was always perfect and 
needs only our patience or ingenuity to 
make everything artistically neat and tidy.” 
His concern is mainly with these issues: 
facts of biography which “are more teasing 
than satisfying,” the ambiguous portrait of 
the Pardoner, the “soulless” Pilgrims of a 
botched General Prologue (“the poet’s 
muse went rusty in the sheath”), the “Sur- 
prise” tales that balance game with ernest, 
the marred “double isosceles triangle” of 
the Knight’s Tale, Chaucer’s paradoxical 
realism with its “one touch of nature,” 
the “patchwork” Epilogue undercutting 
the love code of Troilus and Criseyde, and 
Chaucer’s secular comedy, which “does 
not invite laughter . . . [but] the shared 
smile.” Perhaps Baum is too tough-minded; 
eg., how dare he judge Troilus and 
Criseyde, despite its faults, as an “artistic 
failure” or deny its psychological realism? 
Other Chaucerians will find other com- 
plaints. But this is a book to be reckoned 
with; it is a good antidote to Donaldson’s 
recent edition. 

Joun V. Hacopian 
University or Micnican 


INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY, 
Lyle L. Miller (Holt, 1956, 303 pp., $3.50). 
The generous supply of exercises in this 
book provide for the speeding up of word, 
phrase, and sentence perception. The longer 
reading selections are arranged to present 
problems in finding the main idea, skim- 
ming, and critical reading. This should 
prove to be a very useful text. 

M, 
Triity CoLiece 


MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS, Sister 
M. Madaleva, C.S.C. (Macmillan, 1959, 172 
pp-, $3.50). An appropriately modest but 
clear autobiography of a well-known Eng- 
lish teacher, poet, scholar, and administra- 
tor at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
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A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, the leader in the field 
of developmental reading film, announces the 
availability of a new series that has been long- 
awaited by teachers of developmental reading. 


The new series is directed toward the needs of the 
slower-than-average and post-remedial level readers. 


Coupled with C-B’s existing Intermediate, 
Advanced, and unique Introduction to 

Phrase Reading films... the new 

Beginning Phrase Reading set provides a 
family of developmental reading materials that 
promises to be the most complete and 
integrated program of its kind. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Marchette Chute 


Author of SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON, 
BEN JONSON OF WESTMINSTER 
and GEOFFREY CHAUCER OF ENGLAND 


Provides authoritative, absorbing biography which is ideal for use as supple- 
mentary reading in the English Literature. survey course or as background 
material for the basic course in seventeenth-century literature. Marchette 
Chute’s previous books have been praised as vivid, three-dimensional portraits 
that bring the men and their tim, to life. Now, in Two Gentie Men she 
portrays George Herbert and Robert Herrick. Today’s renewed interest in 
the seventeenth-century poets heightens the value of the perceptive dual 
biography of these two very different men, alike only in their devotion to 
poetry and in being men of peace during a violent age. $5.00 


TWO GENTLE MEN 


E. P,. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
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available from 
DUTTON EVERYMAN PAPERBACKS 


SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 


by Marchette Chute. A modern biographi- 
cal classic based entirely on contemporary 
documents. D1 $1.65 


NAKED MASKS 


Five Plays by Luigi Pirandello. For the 
first time these fascinating modern plays 
are available in one low-cost book. D6 $1.55 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


by Walter Allen. A brilliant, critical his- 
| of the novel from Bunyan to Lawrence 
and Joyce. D9 $1.75 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


by Sir William Smith. The indispensable 
encyclopedic guide to the ancient world. 
D12 $1.45 


HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF BRITAIN 


by Geoffrey of Monmouth. A legendary 
history of Britain—known as the fountain- 
head of Arthurian romance. D14 $1.65 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT 
IN LITERATURE 
by Arthur Symons. The historic book on 


the French symbolists which influenced 
the poetry of Yeats and Eliot. D21 $1.15 


TYPE and BILLY BUDD 


by Herman Melville. Melville’s first book 
and his powerful novel of man’s innocence 
and depravity. D22 $1.75 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER OF ENGLAND 

by Marchette Chute. An informal, enter- 
taining biography of Chaucer that is a 
masterful re-creation of his life and art. 
$1.55 


YEATS — THE MAN AND THE MASKS 

by Richard Ellmann. “The most revealing 
and exciting life of this great poet yet to 
be written.”—Saturday Review D24 $1.55 


THE SPRING OF CIVILIZATION: 
PERICLEAN ATHENS 

by C. A. Robinson, Jr. The essential mean- 
ing of ancient Greece revealed through 
masterpieces of drama, Peony 
42 photographs an 


and 


maps. 
$1.95 


Ready, October 15th 


by Eugene Zamiatin. A brilliant satire 
that is both a classic of the Utopian novel 
and an historic landmark in modern Rus- 
sian literature. D39 $1.45 


SHAKUNTALA AND OTHER WRITING 


by Kalidasa. The complete works of India’s 
supreme poet and dramatist. D40 $1.25 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


by H. J. Rose. “Recommended as one of 
the clearest, most comprehensive, concise 
manuals on the subject.” —N.Y. Herald 
Tribune DA4l1 $1.55 


THE ART OF T. S. ELIOT 


by Helen Gardner. One of the very few first 
rate critical studies of our finest living poet. 
D43 


WRITERS ON WRITING 


by Walter Allen. A unique anthology com- 
piled from letters, diaries and essays which 
provides a rare opportunity to explore the 
creative processes of some of the world’s 
greatest poets and novelists. D46 $1.45 


Free examination copies available on request 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Important new volumes 
of Biography, Literature 
and History 


MAN OF REASON 

The Life of Thomas Paine 

By ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
“A handsomely written biography 
of this cardinal figure of the revo- 
lutionary era. . . . Balanced and 
carefully researched, deserving the 
attention of serious students of 
American history.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. $6.00 


LA GUARDIA 
A Fighter Against His Times: 
1882-1933 

By ARTHUR MANN 
Alive with the vitality of one of 
the most controversial and color- 
ful figures of our times, Fiorello 
La Guardia, this volume traces 
his career up to the time of his 


election as Mayor of New York. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


THE BIBLE 

IN THE MAKING 

By GEDDES MacGREGOR 
The complete story of the Bible’s 
making, from some three thousand 
years ago when a Hebrew first 
wrote the Song of Deborah to the 
ublication of the Revised Standard 
ersion—readable, authoritative, 
and fascinating. $6.00 


DU BARRY 
A Biography 
By STANLEY LOOMIS 


“One of the first biographies I 
' have read in a long time. . .written 
with grace and wit, and genuine 
dramatic power.”—ORVILLE PRES- 
coTtt, N.Y. Times. $6.00 


CITADEL OF GOD 
A Novel of St. Benedict 
By LOUIS DE WOHL 


Rome under the Goths in the sixth 
century is the setting of this well- 
written and exciting historical 
novel built around the courageous 
man who became one of the great 
saints. $4.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


COLLEGE 
$4 purchases 


not only membership in the 
NCTE (the only organization 
devoted to English teaching 
from first to last grade) 


but also eight issues of COL- 
LEGE ENGLISH (the only 
magazine devoted to college 
English teachers, offering them 
annually 400 pages of literary and 
pedagogical articles, news notes, 
textbook reviews, academic 
verse, and general stimulus). 


ENGLISH 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a hook publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book and get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
of libraries, booksellers and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to B. C. Ainsworth, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 326 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


3 important Texts From Putman 


1 | GRAMMAR IN ACTION 


By Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe, College of the City of New York 

This book is written for first semester college composition. Its purpose is to present 
mar so simply and clearly that any college student can understand and learn the 

‘undamentals of writing. 

The inclusion of essays provides the student with examples of the rules he is learning as 

they are applied by professional writers. James Thurber’s “The Dog That Bit People,” 

for instance, illustrates use of The Verb. In each chapter the discussion of grammar is 

based upon the immediately preceding essay. Examples are taken from the essay, and 

exercises are based upon the essay. 

The logical progression of the material tends to eliminate the potentially deadly mo- 

notony of class periods devoted to presentation of grammar. Instead, class time can be 

utilized for discussion of the essays and principles of writing. 

In Press * 8%xll * Paperbound * Ready in December 


2} TEN MODERN SHORT NOVELS 


Edited by Leo Hamalian and Edmond L. Volpe, College of the City of New York 


TEN MODERN 
HORT NOVELS 


The one important criterion for inclusion in this collection 
has been simply literary excellence. The literature of seven 
countries is represented, and among the writers included 


are four Nobel Prize winners. i. 
The short novel has great appeal to students and great f wee a 
utility as a vehicle for teaching. It combines the compact- fpr nun 
ness and intensity of the short story with the profundity ane ae 
and depth of treatment of the novel. aC 
Scores of colleges and universities are now using this book M0 any, ee 
as the basis for courses in literature and for courses on ,; Ast HO S00 
the novel. Many have endorsed this text enthusiastically , ‘nee thank, 


after using it with students. — 
718 pages * 5%x8 1958 Text Edition * $495 


3 | BASIC SKILLS FOR BETTER WRITING 


A guide and practice book for those who intend to master 
the Essentials of Good English 

By Nick Aaron Ford, Professor and Chairman, Depart- 

ment of English, and Waters Turpin, Associate Pro- 

fessor of English, both at Morgan State College. 
Here is a book specifically designed to assist the instructor in teaching the fundamentals 
— writing to the college student whose background in grammar is notably de- 

cien 

The chapters and exercises are intended to guide the student easily from matters pri- 
marily relating to the word, then on through the sentence to the paragraph, and © 
eventually, to the whole composition. 
Examples and tear-out exercises are based almost exclusively on actual student writing. 
The manuscript was tested in two preliminary editions in classroom use. 
192 pages * 8%xll * Paperbound °* $3.50 


WRITE TODAY FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 
Educational Division 


cS G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
co 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Increasing Skills in Writing 


COLLEGE WRITING AND READING 


Bernard D. N. Grebanier and Seymour Reiter 
both of Brooklyn College 


The authors suggest that a solution to the perplexing prob- 
lem of how to help freshmen write adequately, even grace- 
fully, may be gained by requiring study of carefully 
selected prose models. In this work, topics are ordered 
logically and the quality of the essays encourages close 
reading and individual thought. 1959 


. . and in Research 


THE THIRD DAY AT GETTYSBURG: PICKETT’S CHARGE 
Alan M. Hollingsworth and James M. Cox 
both of Indiana University 


To help students do a research project analytically and 
creatively, the authors give them data and documents sur- 
rounding a dramatic point in American history. Aided by 
maps, study questions, and comments, the student investi- 
gates and interprets a complex historical moment. 1959 


Improve Reading Ability 


APPROACH TO COLLEGE READING, FORM IIl 
E. L. Jones, U. C. L. A. 


To the successful 1953 and 1956 editions of this text, Pro- 
fessor Jones has added, in this companion volume, an en- 
tirely new group of selections to provide incentive to im- 
prove reading and writing skills. Like its predecessors, Form 
III is an inexpensive collection of essays offering interest, 
simplicity of style, and flexibility of materials. 1959 


Develop Reading Skills 


MAINTAINING READING EFFICIENCY 
Lyle L. Miller, University of Wyoming 


Employing reading selections and exercises of proven effec- 
tiveness, this text-workbook can be used as a basis for any 
type of reading-skills course or program. Ten- and twenty- 
minute reading exercises of increasing length and difficulty 
make up a major portion of this outstanding book. 1959 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 


Effective Technical Writing 


TECHNICAL REPORTING, Revised 


Joseph N. Ulman, Jr., Consumer Reports Magazine 
Jay R. Gould, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


With exceptional clarity and conciseness, this book demon- 
strates how technica! and scientific information can be 
transmitted in a report without obscuring it by a mass of 
detail. Greatly improved, this edition contains new chapters 
on technical description, the thesis, and instructional writing. 
Realistic and modern. 1959 


An Approach to Classics 


FROM HOMER TO JOYCE: A STUDY 


GUIDE TO THIRTY-SIX GREAT BOOKS 


J. Sherwood Weber and Jules Alan Wein 
both of the Pratt Institute 


Arthur Waldhorn and Arthur Zeiger 
both of the College of the City of New York 


Provides fundamental background materials designed to 
develop the critical acumen of the reader. Through discus- 
sion of 36 specific: classics in literature, the authors direct 
the student to a richer literary experience. 1959 


Exploring Current Ideas 


THE HUMANITIES IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


Robert F. Davidson and William Ruff 
both of the University of Florida 


Sarah Herndon and J. Russell Reaver 

both of Florida State University 

Selected readings by 80 contributors introduce the reader 
to contemporary literature, philosophy, art, and music. 
Their organization and emphases contribute to an under- 
standing of current ideas and values. January, 1960 


The Art of the Essay 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ESSAYS: 1905-1956 

Carl L. Anderson and George W. Williams 

both of Duke University 

Designed for those courses in freshman English that treat 
the essay only briefly, this collection features essays which 
were written as serious literature. They are brief, stimulat- 
ing, and directed to topics of general interest. Headnotes and 
footnotes. 1959 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Four New English Books From McGraw-Hill 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND POEMS 


Epwarp L. Huser 
Princeton University 


The only collection in one volume of Shakespeare’s poetry with full annotations, 
including notes on the musical settings of the plays. 
. . » Ready in November 


LITERATURE: An Introduction 


SUMMERS Epcar WHAN 
Ohio University Ohio University 


For second semester freshman or sophomore Introduction to Literature courses. 
An anthology of poetry, fiction, and drama, stressing contemporary writers. 
. . . Ready in December 


STORIES FROM SIX AUTHORS 


Wru1aM E. BuckLer ARNOLD B. SKLARE 
New York University Pace College 
A collection of short stories written by Graham Greene, James Joyce, Joseph Con- 
rad, William Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, and Henry James. Editorial material 
introduces the student to the methods of critical analysis and to the use of a 


fundamental literary vocabulary. 
. . . Ready in December 


ON ASSIGNMENT: REZVING AND WRITING 


Hersert Hackett D. Baker 


Colgate University State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


This text is designed to meet practical reading and writing problems of college 
freshmen. . . . Ready in December 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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About BANTAM’S Fall-Winter List ! 
In September: SEVENTEEN by Booth Tarkington; 35¢ 
THE FINEST STORIES OF SEAN O’FAOLAIN; 50¢ 
In October: THE AGE OF REASON by Jean-Paul Sartre; 75¢ 
WAR WITH THE NEWTS by Karel Capek; 50¢ 
In November: PUDD’NHEAD WILSON by Mark Twain; 35¢ 
{ In December: CANDIDE by Voltaire (Translated by Lowell Bair); 35¢ 


4 aw MAN AND SUPERMAN by George Bernard Shaw 
(Introduction by Brooks Atkinson); 50¢ 
Bantam Books, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
(CO Please send me a copy of the latest College and School Catalog. 


Please send me examination copies of..........++ on 
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CRITICAL WRITING 
for the JOURNALIST 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse University 


College and university students and professors will find 
this to be the first volume which examines and instructs 
on criticisms of all art forms—books, music, radio, 
television programs, theatrical productions, etc. A funda- 
mental textbook, it assists the student in becoming an 
increasingly effective writer of journalistic material 
whether script, newspaper, or magazine article. 


“We have needed a book like this one, both for its 
information and instruction. I shall be recommending it 
to my readers as well as to my students and colleagues.” 
—Charles Lee, University of Pennsylvania. 


Size 5% x 8% 210 pages, illustrated $5.00 


Recently Published! For examination copy please write: 
JOURNALISM TODAY by Thomas Elliott Berry COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 

Basic writer's handbook—a broad picture of CHILTON COMPANY — BOOK DIVISION 
journalism and communications. 501 pages. 56th and Chestnut Streets 

$5.20 cloth; $4.75 paper. Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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NEW RECORDINGS FROM 


(Caedmon) Blake’s lyricism and mysti- 
cism are ably expressed through Sir 
Ralph Richardson's reading of the Songs 

POETRY OF BURNS of Imnocence and Songs of Experience. 
12”, 33% rpm. $5.95 ($4.75*) Stock No. 
TC1101 


(Caedmon) Some of the well-loved Burns 

poems and border ballads of love and 

revenge read in Scottish accent by Fred- 

erick Worlock and C. R. M. Brookes. POETRY OF BLAKE 
12”, 33% rpm. $5.95 ($4.75%) Stock No. 

TC1103 


(Folkways) Caedmon’s Hymn and ex- 
EARLY cerpts from Seafarer, Beowulf, Battle of 
f Maldon, Sir Gawain and the Green 
‘ Knight. Read in Old and Middle English 
ENGLISH POETRY by Charles Dunn. Text, translation, in- 
troduction, and notes included. 12”, 33% 

rpm. $5.95 ($4.75%) Stock No. FW9861 


(Folkways) John Ciardi reading his own 
poems—“Elegy for G. B. Shaw,” “Dr. 
Faustus,” “Sunday Morning,” “To Judith,” 
“Three Views of Mother,’” and others. 
12”, 33% rpm. $5.95 ($4.75*%) Stock No. 
FW978 SPECIAL NOTE: JOHN CIARDI 
WILL BE ONE OF THE MAJOR SPEAK- 
ERS AT NCTE’s 49th ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, DENVER, NOVEMBER 26-28 


(Caedmon) The following selections from 
Milton’s classics are read by Anthony 


Pp Quayle: Book One, 11. 1l-end; Book Four, 

ARADISE LOST 11. 1-588, 776-903, 917-end. Two records. 

and IV 12”, 3343 rpm. $11.90 ($9.50) Stock 
No. 2008 


*Indicates member's prices 


Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


BETTER READING 1 


4th edition 


512 pages C i / G 
$4.00 list price 


BETTER READING 2 


3rd edition 
848 pages 
$5.00 list price 


Walter Blaix oF cxicaco 
GC. Gerber state University oF 1OWA 


Consisting of varied selections from factual prose, 
fiction, drama, and poetry—plus well-planned instruc- 
tional materials—BETTER READING | and 2 are admirably 
suited to the 
freshman courses in composition 
introduction to literature courses. 


Write your nearest office for complete table of contents 
or an examination copy. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 
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Announcing 
latest titles 


SELECTED 
SOURCE MATERIALS 
FOR COLLEGE 


RESEARCH PAPERS 


GENERAL EDITOR 
ROLAND BARTEL 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Modern America Through Foreign Eyes 


ROBERT F. MC DONNELL AND WILLIAM E. MORRIS, 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS 


Selections from the writings of: Jacques Maritain, 
Graham Hutton, Raoul de Roussy de Sales, Mira 
Gavrilovitch, Erna Barschak, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Hugh Willoughby, Kenneth Harris, Alistair Cooke, 
Le Corbusier, Don Iddon, James Morris. 


Mr. Spectator’s London 
JOHN H. SUTHERLAND, COLBY COLLEGE 


Selections from the writings of: Joseph Addison, 
Richard Steele, Johnathan Swift, Alexander Pope, John 
Gay, Daniel Defoe, Ned Ward, Tom Brown, Z. C. von 
Uffenbach, Henri Misson, John Macky, Celia Fiennes. 


OTHERS IN THE SERIES —— 


The Chicago Haymarket Riot: Anarchy on Trial 
California Gold 

America Through Foreign Eyes, 1827-1842 
Johnson’s London 

London in Plague and Fire, 1665-1666 
Westward to Oregon 


each about 125 p. $1.40 


NOW IN PREPARATION —— 


Fur Trade in the Far West 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. TEXTS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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